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PREFACE 

Perhaps the two most striking characteristics of the 
literature of the past one hundred fifty years are its ten- 
dency to pass beyond bounds of nationality and its reso- 
lute desire to face the insistent problems of our complex 
social life. Never in the world's history has literature been 
so nearly cosmopolitan or so frankly social. For this rea- 
son the author of this book feels that it is not amiss to 
attempt to trace in the chapters that follow the gradual 
rise of the latter tendency in the literatures of France, 
Germany, and England ; and at the same time to show 
the mutual literary interdependence of these leading coun- 
tries of Europe. It would be absurd to claim that the 
writers discussed were those who first clearly expressed 
the problems, or even that in all cases the best and most 
typical authors have been selected. The selection in one 
or two cases may seem indeed a little arbitrary. But at 
all events each author has, in the history of European 
literature, been of tremendous significance. 

The writer of this volume makes no claim of originality 
in a field that has been gone over so often by the ablest 
critics. He has merely attempted to draw into a focus 
what else is fragmentary and scattered. He will be con- 
tent if he succeeds in showing that many problems which 
seem the peculiar heritage of our age have long existed. 
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Finally, he wishes to acknowledge the ever ready and 
sympathetic criticism he has received from his friends in 
the preparation of this manuscript. It would indeed be 
ungrateful not to mention his former colleague, William 
Schuyler, and his present colleagues, Professors P. H. Frye, 
H. B. Alexander, P. H. Grummann, S. B. Gass, and last, 
though by no means least, Professor E. W. Davis. 

P. M. B., Jr. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION — THE MODERN ELEMENT 

// faut sonder jusqu*au dedans^ et voir par quels ressors se 
donne le bransle, 

"A man must thoroughly sound himself, and dive into his heart, 
and there see by what wards or springs the motions stir." 

Montaigne, ** On the Inconstancy of our Actions '' 

(Florio's translation) 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION — THE MODERN ELEMENT 

Matthew Arnold defined ** the modem element in lit- 
erature '' as the ability to render an adequate interpreta- 
tion of the various activities of modern life, " to see life ^ 
steadily, and to see it whole." Yet such an ability to-day 
requires of its possessor the power of penetrating to the 
secret springs of our amazingly complex life. The compar- 
atively simple routine of ancient Athens might be compre- 
hended by a Thucydides, a Sophocles, and a Plato ; but 
where can be found the historian, or poet, or philosopher 
of to-day? 

Yet our authors have not been so oppressed by any 
sense of the insufficiency of their point of view as to give 
up the task in despair. As a result, the reader who picks 
up a book with the hope of being carried out of the ** stir 
and tumult of the street" into the calm atmosphere of 
pure romantic fiction will have to choose warily. He may 
so easily chance upon a work of Mrs. Humphry Ward, or 
Jack London, or H. G. Wells ; or, if he wander abroad, a 
sermon by Tolstoy, or Strindberg, or Ibsen, or Hauptmann. 
Indeed these social-problem articles and stories swarm in 
our magazines, range themselves in battalions on our book- 
shelves, even working themselves, like Pharaoh's frogs, 
into the most sacred apartments of our dwellings. We go 
to the theater to be amused, and we see G. Bernard Shaw's 
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'*Man and Superman/' or Galsworthy's "J^tice." For 
with us it is only the rare genius, with the gift of closing 
his ears to the incessant babel of conflicting social panaceas, 
who can write a story for the story's sake, as did the masters 
of fiction a few decades ago. 

Not that we would have our authors give up all hope of 
attempting a statement of our everyday problems or of 
striving for a solution. We have received it as a precious 
heritage from the past, the promise that the eye of the 
poet, with its prophetic power to catch **the light that 
never was on sea or land," is the only eye that can pene- 
trate through all the morass of conflicting aims ** to that 
far-off divine event," the ultimate harmony, to which all 
present discord moves. It behooves us, therefore, not to 
grow impatient if for the nonce the eyes of our poets seem 
covered, if the utterance of their tongues seems to be 
contradictory. For have they not affirmed that truth lies 
only through them? 

Let us, however, even if for the present it be necessary 
to abandon the hope of reconciling the tones of the many 
answers hazarded by our present writers, set ourselves the 
more humble task of attempting by a glance at the past to 
see how the problems arose. This will undoubtedly carry 
us back almost to the beginnings of modem European 
literature. From this we shall hope to gain a more or less. 
definite statement of the problems which in diverse dress 
afHict us to-day. Finally, it will not be amiss to trace the 
answers of a few of the thinkers who first resolutely strove 
to render an account of their thinking. 

In brief, the great change that has come over the spirit 
of literature, we shall find> has been an extensive widening 
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of its horizon of interest. In the earlier period it concerned 
itself chiefly with the individual ; when it gave itself an 
ethical purpose it was merely to give man a warrant for 
his conduct, to make of him a better man and a better sub- 
ject of his prince. For the past hundred and fifty years 
literature has thought of man, not alone as an individual, 
but as a member of a group, and felt that his welfare de- 
pends upon the social health. In other words, society has 
begun to take the place of the prince of old literature. Its 
goodness or wickedness is a matter of prime importance. 
The individual still remains the subject. Formerly if the 
prince was benevolent, active, inspired by right knowledge, 
then happy the subject. Now if society be founded upon 
the right ideals, if its activity be directed into right chan- 
nels, then happy the individuals that compose it. But as 
society is more complex and far more abstract than a liv- 
ing, human prince, its welfare is more than the problem 
of a healthy digestion, good breeding, and culture. 

The Renaissance 

During the early days of the Renaissance in Italy, under 
the influence of the revived interest in classical art and 
literature, man began to look at himself and saw that he 
possessed an intellect and a body. He had so long — dur- 
ing the tedious Middle Ages — been reminded of the fact 
that he had a soul, that he chose for the present to forget 
its claims ; and his chief desire now was to bring his 
newly discovered body and intellect into harmony. Dur- 
ing the previous age, with its ideal of chivalry and its 
almost incessant wars, the body could not be neglected, 
but the ideal of knighthood was by no means incompatible 
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with pure illiteracy. Likewise the medieval scholastic phi- 
losophers had far from abandoned all intellectual exercise ; 
but there was an otherworldliness about their speculations, 
a vigorous asceticism, from which the purely physical was 
piously banned. Indeed the body, so far from being the 
temple of the soul, was to them the abode of all manner 
^ of wicked and depraved passions. The carving on the 
cathedral door of Basel represents the reprobates as 
carried away to everlasting torment naked, while th^ 
saints are decently clad in the garments of salvation. 
The revived Greek ideal of a perfect harmony between 
the claims of both mind and body now brought a new 
problem ; namely, to elevate learning and direct it into 
the most fruitful channels, and at the same time to encour- 
age proficiency in manners — the ideal of chivalry and 
the ideal of true courtiership. 

It was this comparatively simple problem of the Renais- 
sance that brought about such remarkable excellence in the 
arts of painting, architecture, and sculpture, and that by a 
single bound gave literature a power that has been equaled 
but once in the world's history. 

But a combined devotion to learning in all its branches 
and to the cultivation of manners — humanism as we call it 
to-day — requires of its devotee almost an infinite leisure 
and an association with courts and princes. Only such as 
were by birth or unusual talent acceptable might aspire to 
the complete liberation which the Renaissance ideal held 
out to its votaries. It is this preeminently aristocratic ideal 
that sharpens the pens of many of our critics of Shake- 
speare ; for his heroes and heroines are all gentlemen and 
ladies of leisure, his common people are simple-minded 
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** fellows*' or cross-witted ** clowns." In one respect, at 
least, this represents a backward step from the ideal of the 
Middle Ages. Then the principle of democracy was strong, 
if not in the ranks of the nobles, at least in the organization 
of the Church. Many a pope had made his way to the triple 
crown from the hut of the poorest peasant. Now prefer- 
ment in Church and State was open only to those who had 
long been steeped in humanistic culture, and this was only 
for the few. 

Perhaps the two books that best expressed this new 
ideal for Europe were *' The Courtier " (// Cortegiand) of 
the Italian Baldassare Castiglione and '* The Prince " (// 
Principe) of Niccol6 Machiavelli. The two books have 
much in common. Yet the author of the former has justly 
been given a place among the heroes of history, while the 
writer of the latter has, as unjustly, become a byword and 
anathema. Machiavelli's prince is taught by manners and 
intellect, and even by subtlety, to maintain his state over 
his subject, so that the realm may flourish and culture 
abound. And it was by carrying out his precepts literally 
that Lorenzo de' Medici made Florence the home of lit- 
erature and art. Castiglione, on the other hand, wrote to 
** fashion such a Courtier, as the Prince that shall be worthy 
to have him in his service, although his state be but small, 
may notwithstanding be called a mighty Lord." Many in- 
gredients go to make the ideal courtier — bravery, truth, 
chivalry ; but ** besides goodness the true and principal 
ornament of the mind in every man (I believe) is letters." 

This double ideal of chivalry and learning, manners and 
letters, spread quickly beyond the Alps. We find it early 
in England in Elyot's **The Boke named the Govemour," 
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but above all in Roger Ascham's *' Scholemaster." ^ If 
anything, this schoolmaster Ascham, writing on the ideal of 
true scholarship, goes beyond even his teacher Castiglione 
in emphasizing manners when he asserts, ** For surely a 
comely countenance, with a goodly stature, giveth credit to 
learning and authority to the person/' This ideal he found 
in a little fourteen-year-old maiden whom he discovered 
reading Plato's ** Phaedo" in Greek while her parents and 
friends were hunting in the park. After greeting her visitor 
she exclaimed : 

" I wist all their sport in the park is but a shadow to that pleasure 
that I j&nd in Plato. . . . One of the greatest benefits that ever God 
gave me is that He sent me so sharp and severe parents and so gentle 
a schoolmaster. For when I am in presence either of father or mother, 
whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry 
or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing anything else, I must 
do it, as it were, in such weight, measure, and number, even so 
perfectly as God made the world." 

And this was the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, for eleven 
days queen of England. 

Spenser took the same ideal for the allegory of his 
•* Faerie Queene," a poem written primarily "to fashion 
a gentleman or noble person in virtuous discipline." In 
this poem the characters who came nearest to his heart 
were Arthur and Calidore, one the idealized portrait of his 
patron, the Earl of Leicester, the other the real lineaments 
of a perfect courtier, his friend Sir Philip Sidney. 

The same conception of a perfect manhood is found ex- 
pressed over and over again by the courtiers of the time 

1 The text of the latter is as clear as one could wish : " I will, God 
willing, go forward orderly, as I purposed to instruct children and young 
men both for learning and manners/' 
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of Francis I and later. It is in the poems of Ronsard, 
especially in his " Discours sur les misferes de ce temps," 
his *' Institution pour Tadolescence du roi/' ^ and his " Re- 
montrance au peuple de France." But we see it best 
in an author who lived at a time when the youthful zest 
of the Renaissance had passed and the problems of the 
next age were pressing for answer. Montaigne, though 
he lived in the age of religious struggle that followed 
the Reformation, belonged body and mind to the best of 
the Renaissance. He will not throw his heritage away in 
the passing struggle of ecclesiastical sects, but clings pas- 
sionately to the humanistic culture of the past. Hence his 
ideals are not far from those of "The Courtier," except 
that instead of serving a Prince he would much prefer to 
serve himself. 

If I study, I only endeavor to find out the knowledge that teacheth 
or handleth the knowledge of myself, and what may instruct me how 
to die well, and how to live well. I do nothing without blitheness.^ 

His ideal education is planned wholly for 

a gentleman borne of noble parentage, and heire of a house, that 
aimeth at true learning, and in it would be disciplined not so 
much for gain or commodity to himself (because so abject an end is 
far unworthy the grace and favor of the Muses, and besides hath a 
regard or dependency of others) nor for external show and ornament, 
but to adorn and enrich his inward mind, desiring rather to shape 
and institute an able and sufficient man, than a bare learned man.* 

* Le vrai commencement pour en vertus accroltre, 
C'est, disait ApoHon, soi-mSme se connaltre. 
Celui qui se connalt est seul maltre de soi, 
£t sans avoir royaume, il est vraiment un roi. 

^ Montaigne, Of Itooks (Florio's translation). 

* Montaigne, On the Institution and Education of Children (F'lorio's . 
translation). 
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He has a very definite touchstone of human actions and 
a rule to square them by : 

What it is to know, and not to know (which ought to be the scope 
of study) . . . What difference there is between ambition and avarice, ^ 
bondage and freedom, subjection and liberty, by which marks a man 
may distinguish true and perfect contentment, and how far-forth one 
ought to fear or apprehend death, grief, or shame. . . . What wards 
or springs move us, and the cause of so many motions in us : For me 
seemeth, that the first discourses, wherewith his conceit should be 
sprinkled, ought to be these, that rule his manners, and direct his 
sense ; which will both teach him to know himself, and how to live, 
and how to die well.^ 

\ But the Renaissance, though it gave man the chief place 

in the universe, gradually came to feel that the universe 

itself is an object well worth study for its own sake. The 

spirit of pure inquiry was first sp oradi c in individuals, like 

the artist Leonardo da Vinci, but with the speculations 

and experiments of Descartes it began to sweep western 

' Europe. Montaigne was one of the first to see that the 

I study of science was something more than a mere seek- 

' ing to control nature for man's advantage ; for nature is 

God's handiwork, and to know it and its laws is to render 

him true worship. 

And no' one can doubt but that it is a most excellent and com- 
mendable enterprise, properly to accommodate and fit to the service 
of our faith, the natural helps and human implements which God has 
bestowed upon us. . . . It is not enough for us to serve God in spirit 
and soul, we owe him besides, and we yield unto him a corporeal wor- 
shiping. . . . The like ought to be done, and we should accompany our 
faith with all the reason we possess.^ 

* Montaigne, On the Institution and Education of Children (Florio's 
translation). 

2 Montaigne, An Apology of Ra)anond Sebond. It is interesting to 
contrast with this the attitude of Sir Thomas Browne. See page 14. . 
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/ Thus Montaigne reconciles the Renaissance humanism 
with the new spirit of scientific inquiry and the introspec- 
\ tive attitude of the religious Reformation.^ 

The Reformation 

But it remained for a later age to develop the immense 
possibilities of science. The energies of thinkers in the 
days of the seventeenth century were subjective rather than 
objective. The Reformation had come in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and gradually, through the surprising development 
of its potentialities, what at first had seemed but a politi- 
cal schism became a new ideal, before which the ideal of 
humanistic culture went down. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the result of Luther's pronunciamento in 15 17 was 
an immediate proclaiming of liberty of faith in the states 
that joined the Protestants. The countries that supported 
the reformers were just as forward in suppressing what they 
called heresy as were the countries that remained faithful 
in their allegiance to the mother Church. For nearly a hun- 
dred years the Reformation was more of a political realign- 
ment of parties than a movement granting the individual 

1 It has long been the custom to regard Bacon as the father of 
modern science. This is not the place to enter into any controversy 
respecting the relative merits of Bacon and Descartes. But Bacon never 
had the spirit of the patient investigator. With his legal training he was 
drawn to codify and organize the discoveries of others. In one of his 
later works, " The New Atlantis," he draws the picture of an ideal society 
whose whole energy is devoted to scientific pursuits. The Sons of Solo- 
mon — a college of Bacons — study such interesting problems as "fossils 
and imperfect minerals. ... We have also perfume-houses, wherewith 
we join also practices of taste. We multiply smells, which may seem 
strange. We imitate smells, making all smells to breathe out of other 
mixtures than those that give them." In all this ecstasy of fantastic 
science there is no room for literature or the fine arts. Humanistic 
culture slain by one of the Sons of Solomon 1 
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the right to worship as his conscience and his reason dic- 
tated ; and its first results were a series of bloody and 
disastrous political wars. 

But gradually this latter ideal began to make its power 
felt. In the stress of conflict men began to ask what they 
were fighting each other for; and slowly the logic, or rather 
utter lack of logic, of their position became clear. They 
were fighting that each, in matters of religion, might be 
allowed to think as he pleased I It took nearly a hundred 
years of incessant war to bring them to realize that the 
only thing needed was simply to drop their swords, and 
each man go his own way. 

But what was his own way? Whatwas'each man's indi- 
vidual attitude toward this matter that war had taught men 
to hold as supremely important ? In other words, what was 
man's relation to his God ? This it was that drove men 
into the secret places of their own hearts. We find this 
utter seriousness of purpose in the best writings of Catho- 
lics and Protestants alike; both standing before their 
Creator, praying for an answer to this deepest of ques- 
tions — how to attain freedom of soul and conscience as 
over against the humanistic freedom of the intellect. The 
claims of the soul, which the cultured courtier of the Ren- 
aissance had chosen to ignore, now came back, threatening 
destruction to all that culture had held dear. 

It was the age of the Puritans in England, of the Jan- 
senists or Port Royal school in PVance, of the Pietists in 
Germany. And the best of their writers have left us much 
to be admired for its pious otherworldliness, for its deep seri- 
ousness, but comparatively little which for its art draws our 
admiration like the work of the poets of the Renaissance. 
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Bunyan led his hero by the straitest road, through 
the varied temptations of the world, direct to the Gate of 
the Heavenly City. To every experience that would have 
inspired a poem or a story in the mind of a less serious 
individual, he must close his eyes and stop his ears. 
Vanity Fair, where Boccaccio might have found a new 
** Decamerone," is a hideous tragic episode. The Hill of 
Difficulty conquered brings no earthly reward, but a vision 
of the Promised Land. Yet it is the very lack of world- 
liness that makes the ** Pilgrim's Progress " a literary 
treasure. It belongs close beside the prophets of the 
Old Testament. 

The mad whirl of conflict caught up the youthful Milton 
— saturated with the culture of Italy and the Renaissance, 
the author of two of the most subtle poems of pure beauty 
in the English language — and made of him a private 
secretary of a political party and defender of the regicides. 
When, with the return of Charles the Second, peace was 
finally restored, and all he had struggled for, to which he 
had sacrificed his person, his culture, even his literary 
ideals, was swept away, he turned his thoughts inward, in 
his epic, ** to justify the ways of God to man." 

But perhaps the most interesting illustrations of the I 
grafting of the new ideal of religious devotion and reli- 
gious freedom upon the earlier ideal of culture are found 
in the Englishman Sir Thomas Browne and the French- 
man Blaise Pascal. The former was a quiet physician, *» 
living a retired life at Norwich, reading, experimenting 
in the new science, waiting on his patients, yet in all see- . 
ing that **the whole Creation is a Mystery, and particularly • 
that of Man.*' 
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I love to lose myself in a mystery, to pursue my Reason to an 

altitudo I 'Tis my solitary recreation to pose my apprehension 
with those involved Enigmas and riddles of the Trinity, with Incarna- 
tion, and Resurrection. I can answer all the Objections of Satan and 
my rebellious reason with that odd resolution I learned of TertuUian, 
Certum est, quia impossibile est. I desire to exercise my faith in the 
difficult point ; for to credit ordinary and visible objects is not faith, 
but persuasion. Some believe the better for seeing Christ^s Sepul- 
chre; and, when they have seen the Red Sea, doubt not of the 
Miracle. Now, contrarily, I bless myself and am thankful that I lived 
not in the days of Miracles, that I never saw Christ nor his disciples. 

1 would not have been one of those Israeli ties that passM the Red 
Sea, nor one of Christ's patients on whom He wrought His wonders; 
then had my faith been thrust upon me, nor should I enjoy that 
greater blessing pronounced to all that believe and saw not.* 

In the attempt to make this mystery intelligible to man 
he saw that there must be many opinions. Hence he is 
a true son of his age when he quietly remarks : ** I never 
could divide myself from any man upon the difference of 
an opinion. ... I have no genius to dispute in Religion/* 

But though he wanders in a world of mystery, he real- 
izes that man's claim to distinction rests upon his ability 
to apprehend and to attempt to unravel its subtle threads. 
He was a true contemporary of Sir Isaac Newton. 

My humble speculations . '. . are content to trace and discover 
those expressions He has left in his Creatures, and the obvious effects 
of Nature. There is no danger to profound these mysteries, no sanc- 
tum sanctorum in Philosophy. The World was made to be inhabited 
by Beasts, but studied and contemplated by Man ; 't is the debt of 
our Reason we owe unto God, and the homage we pay for not being 
Beasts. Without this, the World is still as though it had not been, 
or as it was before the sixth day, when as yet there was not a Creature 
that could conceive or say there was a world. The Wisdom of God 
receives small honor from those vulgar Heads that rudely start about, 

^ Browne, Religio Medici. 
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with a gross rusticity admire His works : those highly magnifie Him, 
whose judicious inquiry into His Acts, and deliberate research into 
His Creatures, return the duty of a devout and learned admiration.^ 

But while Sir Thomas Browne is thus an adequate 
summary of the moving ideals of his own age, Pascal is 
something more ; in him we find not only this introspec- 
tion and interest in pure science, but besides a practical 
insight into the rational foundation of the edifice that was 
to be completed by the thinkers of the eighteenth century. 
He, better than any other of his age, marks the transi- 
tion fr(5m the other-worldliness of the seventeenth to the 
this-worldliness of the eighteenth century ; yet Pascal was 
almost purely of the world of spirit. 

The dominant note in the thought of the previous age, 
as we have seen, was man's trust, at least for matters of this 
world, in the results of his own reason. Pascal begins by a 
most careful inquiry into the limits of man's reason in geom- 
etry, physics, ethics ; and he finds all to rest upon founda- 
tions that crumble at the merest touch. Purely human 
powers may not attain to truth even in the most exact of 
earthly sciences — geometry ; for it rests on assumptions as 
palpably beyond the grasp of reason as they are mutually 
contradictory. In one direction geometry looks toward in- 
finity, and in the other toward nothingness, both of which 
are ideas impossible to the human understanding. 

What is a man in the infinite ? . . . What is a man in nature ? 
A nothing in respect to infinity, an all in respect to nothing, a mean 
between nothing and everything. Infinitely distant as he is from 
understanding the extremes, the end of things and their principles 
are for him invincibly hidden in an impenetrable secret, and he is 

^ Browne, Religio Medici. 
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equally incapable of seeing the nothing from which he is drawn, and 
the infinite in which he is engulfed. 

How then can it be otherwise than that he catch but glimpses of 
the present appearance of passing things, in an eternal despair of com- 
prehending either their principle or their end ? All things come from 
nothing and are carried to infinity. Who shall follow this astounding 
progression ? The author of these marvels, he comprehends. To no 
one else is it possible. 

For the want of having contemplated these unknowables, men are 
carried boldly to study nature, as though they had some lot in her. 
It is a strange thing, that they desire to understand the principles of 
things and from that to come to understand the all, by a presumption 
as infinite as their object ; for it cannot be doubted that one is unable 
to form this design without a presumption or without a capacity 
infinite as nature herself. . . . 

In short, extremes are for us as though they did not exist . . . 
They escape us, or we them. 

Such is our true estate; it is this which makes us incapable of 
knowing anything certainly and being ignorant absolutely. We wan- 
der over a vast waste, ever uncertain and drifting, buffeted from one 
goal toward another. Each goal where we think to attach and estab- 
lish ourselves, shudders and casts us off ; . . . we bum with desire 
to find a firm station, and an ultimate and lasting foundation to build 
a tower which shall rise to infinity ; but our whole foundation cracks, 
and the earth yawns to the abyss.^ 

Nor is the case much better if man refuses to contem- 
plate the infinite gulf that lies on the one hand and the 
infinite height on the other ; if he says that he will con- 
tent himself with merely the affairs of the knowable — 
those doings of everyday life, his relations with nature and 
his relations with his fellows. For the merest detail of 
either is bound up with the all in an infinite series of 
relations. The web and woof of life are so inextricably 

1 Pascal, Pens^es (edited by Brunschvigg), Fragment 72. 
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mingled that only as he traces the various strands to 
infinity can he puzzle out even the most apparently simple 
pattern. 

The relation of man to man in society, we say, is founded 
upon the ideal of justice, which we attempt to reduce to 
a logical system and call ethics. What is the foundation 
of this human justice ? he asks. Is it not, whatever garb 
custom and age may give it, ultimately rooted in force ? 
Nothing is more unreasonable than the effort to establish 
society on any other or more rational ground. For people 
desire peace, and the customs most deeply rooted in their 
traditions are the means of preserving peace. 

It is necessary to know enough not to be the dupe of reason, 
not to sacrifice for an abstraction, incapable of being translated into 
facts, that which is an essential reality, that is, peace among men. 
People who live know what life is in common ; and it is necessary to 
live with people, to harmonize all by distinguishing men by external 
signs, which are visible to all, by dignities and uniforms. To avoid 
being a dupe of the people it is sufficient not to give the name of 
reason to the illusion born of custom and imagination, and not to 
confound with justice that which is the necessary effect of force.^ 

Nor is the imagination any more trustworthy than the 
reason. For she brings us nothing but the congeries of a 
depraved will seeking ever after its own pleasure. She is 
** the mistress of error and falsity, and is all the more un- 
trustworthy because she is not always false ; for she would 
be the infallible guide of truth, if she were infallible in de- 
tecting a lie. But being more often false, she gives us no 
criterion of her character to distinguish the true from the 
false. . . . She is not able to make sages of fools ; but 

1 Pascal, Pens^es (edited by Brunschvigg), Introduction, pp. cxxii- 
cxxiii. 
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she makes them happy, to the envy of reason, who can 
make her friends only miserable."^ 

The utter worthlessness of our much-cherished human 
reason and imagination has never been more mercilessly 
set before us. 

Whence comes it that a cripple does not irritate us, and that a 
crippled spirit does irritate us ? Because a cripple tells us that we go 
upright, and a crippled spirit tells us that it is we that halt.^ 

Man is nothing but a subject full of error, natural and ineffaceable 
without grace. Nothing points out to him the truth. Everything 
abuses him. The two principles of truth, reason and sense, instead 
of merely lacking sincerity, cheat each other in turn.' 

The nature of man is all nature — all animal.* 

Yet there is something after all in man that suggests his higher 
origin. The grandeur of man is grandeur in that he knows he is mis- 
erable. A tree does not know itself to be miserable.* 

The root of all these multitudinous evils in which man 
finds his nature forever engulfed is the inexorable result 
of man's original sin. Man was bom to subject his finite 
and erring reason to an infinite reason ; to subdue his 
deceiving and deceived imagination to a higher imagi- 
nation ; to subordinate his ideas of justice to the justice 
of God. It is man's self-love, his amour proprCy that lies 
at the heart of all his painful wandering. 

The nature of self-love and of the human self is not to love any- 
thing but the self, and to consider nothing but the self. . . . Thus 
human life is nothing but a perpetual illusion ; one does nothing but 
deceive right and left and flatter right and left. Man is nothing but 
a disguising, which lies and cheats both himself knd others.* 

1 Pascal, Pens^es, Fragment 82. •* Ibid. Fragment 94. 

2 Ibid. Fragment 80. ^ Ibid. Fragment 397. 
• Ibid. Fragment 83. * Ibid. Fragment 100. 
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Man's original sin is selfishness — a self-willed desire to 
revel in the unexplored regions of his undisciplined imagi- 
nation ; to apprehend all things by his ** halting " reason ; 
to subdue all things to his mistaken ideal of justice. Hence 
in his art, his science, his ethics, he finds himself ever face 
to face with immovable barriers. This was the lesson of 
man's infinite limitations, due to his amour propre, that 
Pascal learned as he delved in the innermost depths of 
his heart. 

Thus Pascal in his assertion of the worthlessness of 
human reason' and human sentiment joins hands at once 
with utter skeptics like Jhe _ ancient Pyrrhonis ts^_jdia. 
^Qubtgd_ever^hing except their own e xisteoce, and with 
the social philosophers of the next age who, following 
La Rochefoucauld, reduced society to an utterly irrational 
mass of self-seeking individuals. 

But Pascal does not stop here ; though he reduced the 
philosophy of human reason and human sentiment to a de- 
ceiving shadow, in the religion of sentiment he found ulti. 
mate and abiding truth and justice. And this religion of 
sentiment he found in the revealed Christian religion — 
religion not based upon human reason, but transcending 
human reason. ** There is nothing so conformable to 
reason as the disavowal of reason." ^ For ** it is the heart 
that knows God, and not the reason." ^ Before this knowl- 
edge of the true nature of God everything in man and 
nature sinks into mere insignificance. Thus he can ex- 
claim at the end of his fragmentary ** Thoughts " : 

Every day of my life I bless my Redeemer, who has placed these 
sentiments in me, and who of a man full of feebleness, of misery, of 

-. J Pascal, l^ens^es, Fragment 272. * Ibid. Fragment 278. 
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concupiscence, of pride and ambition, has made a man exempt from 
all these evils by the force of his grace, to which all the glory is due, 
there being nothing in me but misery and error. 

Literally, then, as one of his editors has exclaimed, Pascal 
was in spirit the last prophet of Israel. 

The Enlightenment 

Pascal belongs to his age by his deep introspectiveness, 
which gave to him, as^ it did to his philosopher contem- 
porary Spinoza, a knowledge of God. But there was no 
keener thinker than Pascal during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and his insight into other problems gave new lines 
of activity to the thinkers and writers of the following 
period. He was the first in modem Europe to criticize 
with perfect logic the limits of human reason and the 
workings of the human mind. Thus he anticipated in a 
measure the findings of the scientific psychologists of the 
eighteenth century. Again, he was the first to separate 
clearly the imagination from the reason and to ascribe to 
the former its proper field in the realm of sentiment. 
And it is around these two words — the imagination and 
the sentiment— that was to rage the great war, beginning 
shortly after the middle of the eighteenth century, whose 
echoes have not begun to die even to-day. Finally, in his 
treatment of the relation of man to society he, with mer- 
ciless logic, based all action upon the pure love of self 
(amour propre)y each man seeking by shifts and devices 
to gain his selfish end. Benevolence, charity, all that ethics 
calls altruism, he made a conscious or unconscious decep- 
tion, a magnificent game of cheat. This led directly to 
the selfish philosophy of the eighteenth century and, by a 
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natural reaction, to the ideal philandering of the begin- 
nings of Romanticism. Pascal is a microcosm in which we 
see most of the ideas that struggled for expression during 
the eighteenth and the early nineteenth century. 

But Pascal's main theme, the utter worthlessness of 
man, and the transcendence and immanence of God, and 
that man must learn to hate himself before he can by 
his higher and divine reason know God — these were hard 
words for his contemporaries. Though man has ever de- 
voutiy acknowledged his weakness and has through all 
ages sought a higher guidance, he has but seldom doubted 
the sufficiency of his own powers and his ability to stand 
alone, nor has he allowed his reason to quail in its attack 
on even the most subtie of problems. The new scientific 
spirit that had already brought such amazing discoveries 
from Copernicus to Newton, from Harvey to Galileo, was 
not to be discouraged by any attack on man's ability to 
solve the enigma of the universe. It was but natural that 
men of the eighteenth century should gradually come to 
feel that, while problems of the otherworld were quite 
appropriate, — for the otherworld, — yet for them there 
was this world, full of enigmas which were given to rea- 
son to read, and that when they were read all would lie 
open, fair and orderly, a beautiful universe of universal 
law, rational to the core. They had prayed and fought 
for religious freedom ; now there was another freedom to 
gain, freedom of science in this great universe of law 
and order in nature, man, and society. To solve this they 
now bent all their newly rediscovered energies, and Pascal, 
among others, had, by his careful logic and fine discrimi- 
nations, pointed out a way. 
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A Perhaps it is not altogether to the credit of the thought of 
the eighteenth century to say that, while the century before 
had striven for freedom of religion, the eighteenth strove 
with almost equal zeal for freedom from religion. But this 
latter trait distinguished the characteristic work of nearly 
all its chief writers and thinkers. The mysterious, the 

• supernatural, the imaginative, was instinctively felt to be 
contrary to the reign of scientific law which they were 
seeking to establish, and hence was either tacitly admitted 
and ignored or utterly denied. There was a complete sun- 
dering, then, of theology by revelation from all explana- 
tions offered for the problem of man's relation to himself ^ 
nature, and society. Psychology became the science which 
explained the working of the human mind without resort- 
ing to the supernatural for the explanation of any of the 

. data of consciousness. [The science of ethics utterly 

I divorced itself from any dogma which would require of 
man a certain line of conduct because it was pleasing to 
the Deity. And finally men began to question the theo- 
cratic ideal of the State — which had taught that kings are 

\ God's vicegerents, to whom subjection is due as to God 

I 

himself — and set up in its place varying ideas which 
regarded the State as but a convenience, a place where 
. man lets live in order that he may live. In the elaboration 
of all these theories we see the utter reliance upon pure 
human reason and its instrument, pure human science. 

But while men are busy with new ideas not yet fully un- 
derstood, we must not expect any great literature. While 
the hunt for evidence is keen, while men are attacking 
and defending the newly discovered realms, there cannot 
be the leisure for the patient care that alone is the patent 
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of works of an abiding worth. For this reason there was 
not produced — except in England, where the new ideas 
crystallized more rapidly — any literature that can measure 
up to the standard of the best of the Renaissance or even 
of the best of the seventeenth century. We look in vain 
in France for the successors of Boileau, Racine, Moli^re, 
and Pascal. Even in England, with the exception of a few 
like Swift, Pope, and Fielding, there were none to take up 
the mantle dropped by Milton or even by Dryden. During 
nearly the whole of the eighteenth century men's energies 
were drawn off more to general ideas, philosophical as well 
as political, than to matters pertaining to pure literature. 

Already by the middle of the seventeenth century 
Hobbes in England had discovered Pascal's idea that 
pure selfish egotism is the foundation of all society; 
that mankind is, one and all, inspired by but one aim — 
the desire for power, a restless desire ** that easeth only in 
death." The mark of Cain is on each brow, the curse 
in each heart; each man's hand is raised against his 
neighbor. The brilliant Frenchman La Rochefoucauld, 
with his native good humor, placed the aim not much 
higher. For him the sole inspiration for conduct was a 
selfish love of vanity, a desire to shine at a neighbor's 
expense, a delight in success and in a neighbor's failure. 
Hobbes compared mankind to savage beasts. La Roche- 
foucauld would liken them to a masked ball. 

By the end of the seventeenth century Locke published 
his great work, the ** Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing." In itself this book might seem to be one of 
the most harmless ever printed, but it set all Europe by 
the ears. Pascal had shown the utter impossibility of the 
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human reason's attaining to any true metaphysical under- 
standing of God, man, and nature. True, said Locke, let 
us discard metaphysics, and also theology, for it too pre- 
sents its contradictions ; let us confine ourselves to the 
human mind ; let us learn its limits and its powers. Let 
us study ourselves. From this came his theory that the 
mind of man is but a plain sheet of paper, upon which 
experience, gained through the five senses, writes what it 
will. All memories, all ideas, all philosophizing, art, ideas 
of beauty, all that we have or are, are the pure result of 
experience. He was discreet enough, to be sure, to throw 
a sop to the Church by allowing that there was a room for 
revelation in his edifice — but he was careful never to open 
the door. 

With one stroke he cut away all the supernatural and 
mystical, and reduced all to a pure naturalism. Upon the 
ground thus cleared, succeeding thinkers were not slow to 
build, each according to his light, not towers of Babel 
that should reach to infinity, — they looked not to that, — 
but each a compact little house, storm-tight, that should be 
wide enough to accommodate man and society. The key 
should be human science, and the motto over the door, 
political freedom, or freedom for the individual in society. 
What should be the relation to each other of the in^ 
mates of these scientifically constructed houses ? It must be 
a purely natural relationship, one that could be tested by ex- 
perience and whose aim should be equally within the limits 
\ of experience. Varying answers were given. Mandeville, 
! in his ** Fable of the Bees," called it cooperatioiT and a 
[ mutual counterbalancing of the passions of the individual 
' citizens. The end sought was that each might peacefully 
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pursue his work and that the hive might be full of honey, 
that all might eat. Surely experience could find no fault 
with such a humble answer to so perplexing a question. 
Hume was a little more severe. He kept the old ideal of 
self-interest, but qualified this by the desire of each that his 
property might be kept intact. Naturally this self-interest 
demanded that there be no open show of self-interest, 
lest a more powerfully self-interested neighbor rob the less 
fortunately situated. Hence society is an armed truce, an 
apparent peace, in which the true motives of conduct are 
masked under the sweet-sounding terms of sympathy and 
brotherly love. But this deceit has gone even so far that the 
deceivers are themselves deceived and begin to feel a truly 
pleasurable emotion — purely selfish at heart — in parad- 
ing their apparent generosity. Thus force, self-interest, 
and sympathy, which is but a reflected self-interest, are all 
that gives stability to society. 

The leading French thinkers bore witness to the same 
utilitarian basis of society. Voltaire, following Locke, at- 
tempted to purge France of all metaphysics and supernat- 
uralism. Philosophy and morality must be entirely human, 
without revelation, without mystery. Diderot urged that 
all follow the laws of nature. As no one knew just what 
these laws were, Diderot must be pardoned if he failed 
to be quite specific. Helvetius, arguing from the essential 
similarity between men and animals, fell into the quite 
conceivable error of assuring us that all men are gifted 
alike. But Helvetius was not to be blamed too severely, 
for, as fimile Faguet remarks, he had no more than his 
share of intellect himself. It becomes a little tedious to 
read the various turns men gave to the theories of political 
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philosophers like Hume and Adam Smith. Yet there is a 
true ring to these words of Voltaire after he had listened 
for nearly half a century to the ever increasing brawl of 
political philosophers and pamphleteers, each shouting the 
utter worth of his wares. 

The laws will be uniform . . . ; pluralities, superfluous expenditure 
will be lopped away. ... To the poor who work hard will be given 
the immense riches of certain idle men who have taken a vow of 
poverty. . . . Minor offenses will no longer be punished as crimes ; 
a barbarous law will not consign to the flames unwise and imprudent 
children, as if they had assassinated their father and mother. . . . 
There will cease to be two powers (temporal and spiritual), because 
there can exist but one, that of the king and the law in a monarchy, 
that of the nation in a republic. Then we shall dare to demand from 
the law justice against those laws which have condemned virtue to 
torture, and this justice we shall sometimes obtain. Lastly, we shall 
dare to pronounce the word tolerance.^ 

To such confusion had pure science reduced her votaries. 
There seems a world of truth in Pascal's words that ** reason 
makes her friends only miserable." It is quite in keeping 
with the laws of human nature that the other side of human 
nature should have its word. If pure reason is unable to 
solve the problem of the foundation and the aim of society 
without resorting to ugly utilitarian motives, masking in 
borrowed clothes, perhaps the pure imagination or senti- 
ment can find a better answer. At least she was not 
unwilling to make the effort. 

This was done perhaps most effectively by the young 
French soldier Vauvenargues. He stands as far from 
Pascal as do the pure rationalists, for he asserts the utter 
validity of noble passion. ** The falsest of all philosophies 

^ Voltaire, £loge historique de la raison. 
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is the one which, under cloak of freeing men from the 
perplexities of passions, bids them be idle." 

I believe that there is no ginie without action. I believe that 
ginie in a large measure proceeds from our passions. I believe that 
it is formed of an aggregate of many different traits and secret affini- 
ties between our inclinations and insights. When any one of the 
necessary constituents is wanting either there results no ginie at all 
or it remains imperfect.^ 

Thus we find ourselves tossed to the other horn of 
the dilemma. ** Reason deceives us oftener than nature 
does." Nature teaches us to be generous, sympathetic, 
benevolent, and upon her teaching we must found our 
society. Self-love, advantage, utilitarianism, are vices that 
have crept into society and falsely usurped the true place 
of nature. Cultivate the noblest passions, for "it is per- 
haps to the passions that we owe our greatest spiritual 
advantages." 

Pascal had asserted that the ** natural " man was all 
bad, his passions and imagination were to be distrusted 
even more than his reason. Here we find again the 
reassertion of the ** natural " goodness of man. The con- 
flict between the believers in the natural badness of man 
and the believers in his natural goodness is nearly as old 
as the Christian Church. In the fifth century Augustine 
had maintained the former against the Pelagians. Pascal 
maintained the same combat against the Jesuit fathers. 

* Vauvenargues, De Pesprit humain, 15. See also his "Conseils k un 
jeune homme " and his " Maximes " and " Reflexions." In " De I'esprit 
humain " he attempts by a singularly dextrous, though largely unsuc- 
cessful, use of logic to overthrow the rationalistic basis of society by 
substituting for La Rochefoucauld's amour propre a. slightly less selfish 
amour de sou 
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And now it is young Vauvenargues against the ration- 
alistic political philosophers.^ 

Such was the unsettled state of political philosophy in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. There were many 
theorists with keen logical power. Can we find two whose 
personalities were sufficiently attractive, or whose insight 
was deep enough, to bring to a focus the scattered theories ? 
These two master minds we shall find in Montesquieu 
and Rousseau.^ 

1 To see how close Pascal comes to these political theorists one need 
only read such scattered thoughts as, ** * The dog is mine/ say the poor 
little children ; * that is my place in the sun.' Behold the beginning and 
the image of the usurpation of all the earth." — Pens^es, Fragment 295. 

' It is, of course, not to be presupposed that the theories outlined in 
this and the succeeding chapters originated so near to our own day. 
Kven a casual reader of Plato and Aristotle sees that they were in full 
vigor in (Greece from the earliest times. Nothing brings a more lively 
sei)se of humility to a modern social theorist than a close study of Greek 
literature. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION IN FRANCE — 

MONTESQUIEU 

It has been well said that if triangles were to make a god for 
themselves they would give him three sides. 

Montesquieu, " Persian Letters " 
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CHAPTER II 

THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION IN FRANCE — 

MONTESQUIEU 

Conflicting Ideals in the Eighteenth Century 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the English 
poet Pope, speaking of the life most to be commended, 
said it was that of one who is 

Never elated while one man *s oppressed, 
Never dejected while another 's blessed. 

Near the middle of the century Goldsmith used the oft 
quoted line, '' Man wants but little here below " ; and 
Johnson had urged as his prayer, 

Pour forth thy favors for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned. 

That is, until the middle of the century the ideal of life 
had been a wise temperance, moderate desires, cheerful 
resignation, a tolerant and pliant temper ; in a word, good 
sense. Toward the end of the same century Napoleon 
exclaimed, ''/e sens en mot Vinfini'' ; conflicting passions 
and anything but a cheerful resignation drove Rousseau 
into madness ; and all easy good sense was lost in the heat 
of the French Revolution. What was it that so changed 
the ideals of people in the short period of fifty years } 

One thing more. Ever since the days that marked 
the breaking up of old medieval Europe, the intellectual 
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Renaissance, and the Reformation, the ideal of the State 
had been an orderly collection of individuals owing alle- 
giance to the supreme power in the State and subject to 
the laws and constitution of society. Little thought was 
given to the relations between these individuals. As far 
as he might the individual could develop and exercise his 
powers, often even at the expense of his fellows. At the 
close of the eighteenth century this was all changed. The 
strange words Liberty, Equality, Fraternity were heard. 
Just exactly what they implied no man knew. But all felt 
that there had been too much power in the head of the 
State, that there were too marked differences between the 
individuals composing the State, that the relation between 
the individuals had not been brotherly, and that brother- 
hood should be proclaimed and established. 

Is there any connection between the first-mentioned 
characteristic of the end of the eighteenth century and 
this second one? How far can a study of the literature 
of the time make these ideas live for us ? 

/ Caus es of the French RevolutionJ 

The French Revolution has often been felt to be merely 
a political upheaval of the angry masses against too much 
royal and class domination — an attempt on the part of 
those who had not to take from those who had. But this 
view can be only partial and inaccurate. 

To be sure there were many scenes all over Europe like 
this one described by the German writer Klinger in his 
" Faust." 

" For the past three years my husband has riot been able to pay 
the taxes to the lord bishop. The first year the crops failed; the 
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second the wild boars of the bishop ruined everything; and the 
third year the bishop's hunt went over our fields. Since the bailiff 
was continually threatening my husband with eviction, he was going 
to-day to drive a fattened calf and his last pair of oxen to Frankfurt, 
to sell them in order to pay his taxes. As he was driving out of the 
yard, the steward of the bishop came and demanded the calf for the 
bishop's table. My husband represented to him his distress, and 
implored him to consider what a cruelty it would be to force this 
calf from him for nothing, which in Frankfurt he could sell for a 
good price. The steward asked whether he did not know that a 
peasant was not allowed to transport anything which belonged to 
him, the steward, beyond the frontier. While they were talking, the 
bailiff with his constables appeared. Instead of taking my man's 
part, he had the oxen unhitched; the steward took the calf; the 
constables drove me and the children from hearth and home ; and 
my despairing husband cut his throat in the bam. There ! See him 
under this sheet! We sit here to guard his body from the wild 
beasts; for the priest is not willing to bury him." She tore the 
white sheet from the corpse, and sank to the ground. 

But though the social and political conditions in France 
before the Revolution were bad, they were no worse than 
they had been for centuries ; indeed many claim that they 
were steadily improving, and the king, Louis XVI, at least 
seemed anxious for reform. Before people will rise against 
injustices they must have their eyes opened to them. And 
the injustices the French people rose against were more 
than the mere economic questions of bread to eat and 
clothes to wear. Nor were all the revolutionists people of 
the lower ranks. Its best leaders were in many cases men 
from the best classes of society. Mirabeau was of the 
higher nobility, like Lafayette ; Robespierre, Danton, and 
Marat were well-to-do professional men. 

To get a clear notion of the things that were in these 
men's minds, it will be necessary to study perhaps with 
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a little detail a few of the important movements of the 
characteristic thought of the eighteenth century. 
/ Th g^ gight eenth c entury was eminently scientific and 
practical. Near the end of the preceding century John 
Locke published his ** Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing," a wonderful book, not so much for what it says, 
though it is still worth reading to-day, but because it turned 
men's thoughts to themselves. It made human nature 
man's chief study. Perhaps no other apparently innocent 
book has been so revolutionary in its effect. The keenness 
of logic which men gained from study of themselves was 
turned against all human institutions. And it was aston- 
ishing what results they got. They stood aghast at the 
amount of illogical rubbish that had been stored away in 
State, society, and even religion. 

/ Again, the eighteenth century, following Locke, was 
Lrationalistic. Literature, of course, took on this form, and 
men of letters began to write on practical and intellectual 
themes instead of on the emotional or imaginative. Indeed 
the imagination came to be frowned upon in polite society, 
as an extravagance of a barbarous age. Even Shakespeare 
came to be regarded in much the same light as an old 
Gothic ruin, interesting on account of its massiveness, but 
breathing unwholesome damps — an abode of blear-eyed 
owls and musty bats, and not to be mentioned by any sane 
person as comparable in propriety to a levee of fashion- 
ably dressed and well-mannered men and women. The 
poet Pope had said, **The proper study of mankind is 
man" ; and where else could man be studied better than 
in the places where men of good eighteenth-century cul- 
ture congregated ? 
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But this study of human nature had its good results. 
By its analysis of character it gave rise, in Richardson and 
Fielding, to the modem novel ; and by its study of human 
institutions, to modem political economy and political 
science. 

Montesquieu 

Among a large number of historians and political phi- 
losophers, such as Gibbon, Hume, and Adam Smith, Mon- 
tesquieu stands out brightly as focusing in himself more 
of the rays of eighteenth-century intellect than any of his 
contemporaries ; indeed, in many respects his " Spirit of 
the Laws" is a book which in its field has not been tran- 
scended to-day. Subsequent careful inquiry into political 
conditions the world over has but deepened our wonder at 
the insight of this clear thinker of the eighteenth century. 

During the whole of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies life had been growing exceedingly complex, at least 
that part of life which was seen in the courts — the only 
kind of life which it was felt a cultivated person ought to 
lead. We shall note later that art and literature had followed 
the prevailing tendency and had grown equally artificial 
and affected. To see to what absurd lengths this had been 
carried one needs only to glance at a burlesque poem like 
Pope's ** Rape of the Lock " or Montesquieu's satirical 
'* Persian Letters." The life of a gentleman or lady at 
court was bound in by a myriad of petty laws and observ- 
ances, which regulated with distressing accuracy even 
such apparently trivial matters as going to bed and ris- 
ing. Under such conditions it was almost inevitable that 
with hardly any wholesome and natural outlet for human 
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emotions men and women should fall into vice and corrup- 
tion ; for it is a well-known fact that the moment society 
becomes stereotyped it becomes vicious. It is only during 
the period of natural progress toward some ideal that people 
have little time or inclination to permit their baser natures 
to predominate. 

** It was/' says Chateaubriand's Ren6, a few years later 
but none the less truthfully, "a time when people had 
relapsed from the reverence for religion and the austere 
morality which had hitherto prevailed into a condition of 
impiety and corruption, when genius had degenerated into 
mere nimbleness of wit, and the serious right-minded felt 
ill at ease and lonely." In their desire for the novel and 
the unusual they went so far that Senancour was forced to 
exclaim, "If Frenchmen inhabited Naples, they would 
build a ballroom in the crater of Vesuvius." 

A strong effort, therefore, was made by all political and 
social philosophers to put society again upon a simple and 
rational foundation by a return to natural modes of life, 
and thus to kill the dry rot that was gnawing at the vitals 
of society. And, among the theories of the true function 
of society and the State, none can take a higher position 
than that of the Frenchman Baron Montesquieu. 

His habits and life were those of a dispassionate ob- 
server, and have little of interest for the biographer. 
There is something singularly restful in his character. 
He writes, **I have had very few sorrows and still less 
ennui. Study has been to me a sovereign remedy against 
the troubles of life, and I have never had a grief that 
an hour's reading would not dissipate." Perhaps this is a 
little cold. But he is by no means unsympathetic. '* If 
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I knew of something useful to myself and injurious to my 
family, I should reject it from my mind. If I knew of 
anything which was useful to my family and which was 
not so to my country, I should try to forget it. If I knew 
of something useful to my country, which was injurious to 
Europe and the human race, I should consider it a crime." 

He traveled extensively in France, Germany, Italy, and 
England gathering material for his great book, the " Spirit 
of the Laws." He thus speaks of his experiences, and there 
is a germ of satire underlying the humor : " In France 
I make friends with everybody ; in England with nobody ; 
in Italy I make compliments to every one ; in Germany I 
drink with every one." His appreciation of the wealthy 
people of his time is a little grim : " God shows his 
opinion of wealth by the kind of people he gives it to." 
His ideas of rank are all in about the same strain. "A 
great lord is a man who sees the king, speaks to his min- 
isters, has ancestors, debts, and pensions. If he can, in 
addition to this, conceal his indolence under an appearance 
of business, or feigned attachment to pleasure, he believes 
himself to be the most fortunate of mankind." 

There are many things that it is not given to men to 
understand, some of which they have ever made a subject 
for jest. Montesquieu quite forgets his seriousness when 
speaking of French fashions in the eighteenth century. 

The caprices of fashion among the French are really astonishing. 
A woman who has stayed six months in the country returns from 
it almost as much of an antique as if she had lived there thirty years. 
The son does not recognize his mother's portrait, so strange does the 
dress in which she was painted appear to him ; he imagines it some 
fair American [Indian] that is represented there. . . . Sometimes 
the coiffures go up slowly [Queen Marie Antoinette had one built like 
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a mountain nearly three feet high] and come down suddenly — there 
has been a revolution ! There was a time when their immense height 
placed the face of a woman in her middle ; there was another when 
it was ^e feet that were in this position. The heels formed a pedestal 
that held them suspended. Would you believe it! architects have 
been obliged to raise or lower or widen doors to keep up with the 
changes in the dresses of the women, and the rules of their art had 
to bend to such freaks.^ 

But underlying all this apparent frivolity there is a seri- 
ous endeavor to find some simple and rational foundation 
for a highly complex and artificial society, that again and 
again burdens the pages of the " Persian Letters/' and 
finally finds full voice in the ** Spirit of the Laws/' 

Let us look at a few more passages from the ** Letters/' 
They are a series of letters supposed to have been written 
by three Persian gentlemen visiting Europe and describing 
what they saw. They find much to commend in European, 
and especially French, society ; but much also to blame. 
They see that the French at their best are a high-spirited, 
honor-loving, and, in the main, truth-loving people ; that 
the laws at least aim at the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number, but that the administration is often exceedingly 
faulty, like all other human institutions ; that the position 
of woman and man in the State and in the family is in 
general free from restriction ; that the king is considered 
to be the father of his people, but that he often acts like 
an unwise stepfather. Montesquieu's satire was directed 
against perversions of the simple law of rational conduct 
as it showed itself in the individuals themselves, in the 
administration of the affairs of State, and in the conduct 
of the Church. A few extracts will make these points 

^ Montesquieu, Persian Letters, C. 
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clear, and will also show that while he sees that injustices 
abound he has as yet no clear remedy. For this we must 
wait for his really constructive work, the *' Spirit of the 
Laws." 

Cant and hypocrisy were, with Montesquieu, the chief 
sins of human nature. 

I have known people to whom virtue was so natural that they were 
not aware of its presence ; they fulfilled their duties spontaneously, 
and were induced to do so as it were from instinct. ... If modesty 
is a virtue, necessary even in those on whom Heaven has bestowed 
rare talents, what are we to say of those insects that dare to display 
a pride which would dishonor the greatest men ? 

I see persons on every side who speak incessantly of themselves ; 
their conversation is a mirror that always reflects their own imperti- 
nent features ; they will tell you of the most insignificant trifles that 
happen to them, apparently under the impression that the interest 
they take in them will increase their own importance in your eyes ; 
they have done everything, seen everything, said everything, and 
thought everything ; they are a model for human kind, a subject of 
inexhaustible comparison, a source of precedents that never runs dry.^ 

Other vices may be cured, thinks Montesquieu, but this 
pride is well-nigh ineradicable and is the source of most 
of the ills of society. 

And when he comes to speak of these ills of society, 
instead of contenting himself with abstract truths, he tells 
the story of an imaginary people, the Troglodytes.^ There 
was in this fable a great lesson for the French Revolu- 
tionists of a few years later, if only they had had the eyes 
to see. These people had been governed by a race of 
despotic kings, but, driven to desperation, had revolted 
against them and exterminated royalty. " All now agreed 
to render obedience to nobody, and it was decided that 

1 Montesquieu, Persian Letters, L. > Ibid. XI-XIV. 
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each individual should attend to his own interests, without 
troubling his mind about those of his neighbor." They 
said, " Why should I wear my life out working for persons 
in whom I do not take the slightest interest ? I will think 
of myself solely. I will live happy ; what concern of mine 
is it whether others are so or not ? " A beautiful state of 
selfish anarchy such as the wolfish state in which Hume 
had rationally seen the origin of society. What was the 
result? All perished but two families who cherished 
righteousness and loved virtue. These families were the 
seed of a new State in which all was harmony, all virtue 
and unselfishness. Brotherly love, as with Vauvenargues, 
took the place of law and property. **Thcy labored with 
mutual solicitude for the common interest ; no differences 
divided them, except those that occasionally spring from 
tenderest friendship ; and in the most remote part of the 
country, far from those who were unworthy of sharing 
their society, they led a calm and happy life ; the earth, 
cultivated by these virtuous hands, seemed to yield its 
fruits spontaneously.'* 

This is a dream that would delight Rousseau — a perfect 
Garden of Eden — a return to nature and natural sim- 
plicity. Wc sec it again and again in the sentimental pages 
of Saint-Pierre's " Paul and Virginia." 

But Montesquieu's strong sense of reality, of the actual 
conditions under which men meet and do their work, kept 
him from ever becoming a mere sentimental idealist, a 
dreamer of dreams. 'I'hc last state of these Troglodytes 
was not so happy as this primitive social Utopia. They at 
last decided that the load of virtues was too heavy to be 
borne for its own sake. They must have laws which should 
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compel men to be virtuous, and then kings and magis- 
trates to administer these laws. The king they selected 
saw whither their society was tending. *' But the yoke of 
virtue galls you ; you prefer to obey a prince, and be sub- 
ject to his laws — laws that may be less rigid than your 
customs. You know that you will then be able to gratify 
your ambitious instincts, acquire wealth, and pass your days 
pleasantly in voluptuous indolence, and that, provided you 
avoid the greater crimes, you will have no need of virtue.'* 
A not very different fate befell France. Napoleon came after 
the French Revolution and gave the French another king 
in the place of the one they had beheaded ; and new laws, 
much like those that had gone down with the old Bastille, 
stepped into the room of those ideals of brotherhood which 
had been dedicated in the Place de la Concorde. Thus the 
social theories of Hume, as well as those of Vauvenargues, 
are partly founded upon dreams. For, according to Mon- 
tesquieu, certain human institutions, the State and society, 
are necessary to human nature so long as human nature 
is as it is — imperfect. 

In his account of the Church he is even more caustic, 
so much so that had he lived a century or two earlier he 
might have been burned for his temerity. 

The Pope is the head of the Christians. At one time he was 
formidable even to princes. But he is feared no longer. He pro- 
claims himself to be the successor of one of the first Christians, called 
Saint Peter ; and certainly his inheritance is a rich one, for he has 
immense treasures, and a large extent of territory is under his 
dominion. ... I am able to assure you that there never has been 
a kingdom in which there have been so many civil wars as in that 
of Christ.* 

* Montesquieu, Persian Letters, XXIX. 
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We can see that Montesquieu favored religious tolera- 
tion. In his *' Spirit of the Laws" he says that a State 
ought to be tolerant toward all existing creeds, but cautious 
about admitting a new creed. This idea of toleration had 
long been in the air, but had rarely been perfectly under- 
stood. It was usually claimed by those in the minority, 
but forgotten as soon as they became the majority. For 
it did not cease to be a matter of closest scrutiny what a 
man's religious views were until a time much nearer to 
our own. But without Montesquieu, and others like him 
who to-day are forgotten, the condition which we accept 
without remark would have been quite impossible. 

Twenty-one years later, in 1 748, Montesquieu put into a 
system what before had been more or less implied in his 
** Persian Letters." We have seen that in the case of the 
Troglodytes he found that some sort of political system 
was necessary for society in the present state of human 
nature. In his great book, the ** Spirit of the Laws," he 
inquired what sort of political institutions are best. And 
his answer to this question is as valuable for us to-day as 
it was when he wrote it. He discarded all finespun theories 
and laid the foundations on the solid rock of fact Con- 
trary to the ideals of his time, contrary to the prevailing 
ideals of our own time, he could discover no absolute 
standard of political excellence. No one method of gov- 
ernment appeared to him best adapted to the welfare of all 
nations. Laws and constitutions according to him should 
be adapted to the people for whom they are made ; and from 
the many differences between peoples it is a very serious 
question if those of one nation will apply to another. Such 
inherent differences between peoples as the physical nature 
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of the country, the climate, the style of life, the amount 
of liberty to which people have been accustomed, religion, 
inclinations, prejudices, wealth, customs, morals, and man- 
ners, make it exceedingly doubtful if political systems can 
be interchanged — laws and constitutions not being given 
to people by an external authority, but being the expres- 
sion of their character and environment. 

This leads him to inquire into the various forms that 
government takes. He finds four — democracy, aristoc- 
racy, monarchy, and despotism.^ Each has what he calls 
its motive force, or principle, which holds it together and 
makes it live. In a democracy the motive force is virtue ; 
without it the State cannot exist, for the moment the citi- 
zens lose their virtue room is made for private ambition, 
jealousy, and the other ills which democracy is heir to. 
An aristocracy must exercise moderation if it wishes to 
avoid the evils which come from class domination, such 
as unjust class differences, tyranny, and popular discontent. 
A monarch must base his power upon honor, the love and 
pursuit of which in war and peace must become the lead- 
ing motive of the king as well as of his subjects. When 
he drew this picture Montesquieu was doubtless thinking 
of the days of Louis XIV, the grand monarch, in France ; 
and later the same ideal was realized in the national tri- 
umphs under Napoleon. But a despotism has no room 
for honor, moderation, or virtue. These qualities in it 
are merely adventitious — beautiful perhaps, but quite un- 
necessary motives. A despot must found his government 
upon fear, without which no despotism can exist. 

1 This division was well known to the Greeks. See Plato, Politicus, ' 
303 a; Aristotle, Politics, 1X1,7. \ 
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But despotism is a harder word to define than most 
careless thinkers suppose. We think we understand what 
is meant by the despotism of a single prince, who subdues 
to his will the wills of all his subjects. This is a horror, 
to be sure, but a horror from which nearly all peoples to- 
day have happily escaped. To discover it one would have 
to journey far from the light, of our twentieth-century 
civilization ; for it is a question if any of the countries 
into which its feeblest rays have penetrated are to-day the 
prey of a single irresponsible will. But if it is true that 
such easily recognizable despotism has ceased, is it true, 
as a consequence, that true liberty has taken its place? 
For despotism, as Montesquieu defines it, is a result, and a 
necessary result, of a government that bases its sovereignty 
upon willy whether it be the will of a single prince or the 
will of a majority ; for will is by its very nature irrespon- 
sible and capricious, swayed by gusts of passion, and sub- 
ject to waves of irrational enthusiasm or blind terror. It is 
against this latter form of despotism, as earnestly as against 
the former, that Montesquieu trains his best arguments in 
the ** Spirit of the Laws.** 

Nor is liberty, a word we use so glibly, a term any easier 
to define. Matthew Arnold has made us familiar with 
one very common and much-abused interpretation — the 
power of ** doing as one likes.*' This is not very differ- 
ent from Montesquieu's definition — ** the power to do as 
one wishes, and not to be compelled to do what one does 
not wish '* ; but he immediately qualifies it with the asser- 
tion that "political liberty for a citizen is that tranquil- 
lity of spirit which comes from a knowledge one has of 
his security.** And he goes on to assert that in a people 
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"without a king, aristocracy, or caste, and which makes its 
own laws, there can be no liberty." In other words, that 
it is possible for a freedom-loving people to be such slaves 
of freedom as to leave everything save the constitution in 
bondage. 

Where, then, shall we look for liberty in the State and 
for the individual if we must abandon in our search the 
will, which we in America have glorified under the term 
'* popular sovereignty ** ? Montesquieu with one stroke 
rejects the idea of sovereignty, and in its place sets up 
the rule of reason, popular reason as embodied in law, — 
established law, not ephemeral law which frequently is a 
registered caprice, — law the result of ages of reflection 
and experience, the work of generations, not subject to 
will, but bending will to its subjection. It is for this reason 
that he entitles his book the ** Spirit of the Laws," for his 
whole aim in it was to establish on a rational foundation true 
freedom, to seek the wisdom of the past for a firm ground 
for the social and political theories of the present. There 
is no liberty, '' except when a people or a person is sub- 
ject only to law, and when the law is more powerful than 
all the world." Outside of this, whether a single prince 
rules, or an- aristocracy rules, or the whole people rules, 
there is naught but a despotism, frank or disguised, but 
still very real.^ 

A State, then, to preserve its liberties, must be full of 
patriotism. It must obey the ** national reason." It must 
reconcile the wisdom of the past and the exigencies of the 
present and the interests of the future. In a word it must 
maintain against all hazards its virtue. 

^ The same idea is found in Aristotle, Politics, III, i6. 
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But it is just this that is wanting, according to Mon- 
tesquieu, in a pure democracy. It is a despotism pure 
and simple, a thing that rarely deliberates, or looks back- 
ward or forward, but obeys the impulse of the passions, 
the dupe of mob reasoning, the creature of every change 
of the wind. In such a State we have excessive liberty, 
which is but despotism with a new name; we have a 
thinking minority, perchance, under the complete sway 
of an unthinking and all-powerful majority ; we have no 
checks upon unreasoning caprice, no escape from a hasty 
and ill-considered, but fatal, action. In such a State law 
is no law, for every day may see a repeal of all past acts 
and a committing of the State to untried novelty. ** The 
natural place of virtue is near to liberty; but it is not 
nearer to excessive liberty than to servitude." 

Is it to be inferred, then, that Montesquieu was an en- 
emy to democracy? Far from it. But he, like many of the 
ancient political philosophers whose ideas we see clearly 
sketched in Plato's '' Republic" and Aristotle's "Politics," 
saw the dangers which lie in wait for a democracy through 
its very virtues, its love of liberty and equality. 

As distant as heaven is from earth, so is the true spirit of equality 
from that of extreme equality. The former does not imply that 
everybody should command, or that no one should be conunanded, 
but that we should obey or command our equals. ... In the state 
of nature, indeed, all men are born equal, but they cannot continue 
in this equality. Society makes them lose it, and they recover it only 
by the protection of the laws. . . . Such is the difference between 
a well-regulated democracy and one thaf is not so, that in the fonner 
men are equal only as citizens, but in the latter they are equal also 
as magistrates, as senators, as judges, as fathers, as husbands, or as 
masters.^ 

1 Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, VIII, 3. 
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And in a chapter, perhaps the most gloomy in the book, 
he paints with relentless power the corruption of the prin- 
ciple of democracy. 

The principle of democracy becomes corrupted not only when it 
loses the idea of equality but also when it carries the idea of equality 
to an extreme, and when every one wishes to be equal to him whom 
he chooses to be governor. For then the people, not able to endure 
the power it delegates, wishes to carry on everything for itself, to 
deliberate for the senate, to act as executive for the magistrates, 
and to recall the judges. It is no longer possible to have virtue 
within the public. The people carries on all the functions of the 
magistrates ; the latter are no longer respected. The deliberations of 
the senate have no more power ; no one has any longer respect for 
the senators, and in consequence for old age. . . . Every one will 
come to love license, the trouble of governing will be as fatiguing as 
that of obeying. . . . There will no longer be any manners, no longer 
love of order, and finally none of virtue. . . . The people falls into 
such a sad state that those into whose hands it intrusts itself, wish- 
ing to hide their own corruption, seek to corrupt it. In order that 
the people may not see their ambition they speak to it only of its gran- 
deur ; that the people may not perceive their avarice, they flatter it 
without ceasing. ... A number of petty tyrants arise who have all 
the vices of a single tyrant. Finally what remains of liberty becomes 
insupportable. A single tyrant arises, and the people perishes utterly. 
. . . Democracy has these two vices to avoid : the spirit of inequal- 
ity, which leads to aristocracy or the government of one man ; the 
spirit of extreme equality, which leads it to a despotism of one man.^ 

^ Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, VIII, 2. The same idea is stressed 
in Aristotle's Politics, IV, 4 (Jowett's translation) : "And the people, 
who is now a monarch, and no longer under the control of law, seeks to 
exercise monarchical sway, and grows into a despot ; the flatterer is held 
in honor; this sort of democracy being relatively to other democracies 
what tyranny is to other forms of monarchy. . . . The demagogies make 
the decree of the people override the laws, and refer all things to the 
popular assembly. . . . Further, those who have any complaint to bring 
against the magistrates say, * Let the people be judges ' ; the people are 
too happy to accept the invitation ; and so the authority of every office 
is undetermined." See also Plato, Politicus, 303 a. 
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In order to avoid these pitfalls, and to preserve liberty 
as well as equality, the State must provide powers whose 
duty it shall be to preserve the traditions of the laws, a 
conservative class which shall act as a brake to the capri- 
cious tyranny of the mob as well as of the central authority. 
In a monarchy these are the nobility, the clergy, the 
magistracy, the guilds or trade associations, each with its 
strong instincts for preserving unbroken the continuity of 
tradition, and yet with its healthy spirit of conservative 
progress. It was these classes that laid, according to Mon- 
tesquieu, the foundations of political liberty in Europe, 
especially in England. It was these who in that country 
stood most strongly against the encroachments of royal des- 
potism, and during the fervor of the French Revolution 
threw their influence against a similar popular upheaval. 
In a democracy these are the popular delegates, or repre- 
sentatives in the several lines of a State's powers, — the 
executive magistracy, the legislatures, the judiciary, — 
which, while invested with authority, interpret, educate, 
guide the national reason, curbing the popular will when 
necessary, always ready to study the present in light of 
the experience of the past and the interests of the future. 
It is these quasi-privileged classes who preserve the strength 
and continuity of a State, for they are its d^pdt des loisy 
its repositories of tradition ; and the strength of a State is 
the strength of its tradition. 

But while believing thus strongly in class distinctions, 
Montesquieu is far from aristocratic in the usual signifi- 
cance of the word. For his classes do not owe their dis- 
tinction to birth or to any external qualifications. They 
re those to whom merit and greater virtue have given this 
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place of preeminence. In this respect Montesquieu is de- 
scribed more accurately as being hierarchic than aristocratic. 
His State is a hierarchy of select powers rather than an 
aristocracy of mere birth.^ 

But whether it be a monarchy or a republic, the truly 
happy State cannot exist without true enlightenment. In 
the days of the enlightenment of the eighteenth century 
no one spoke more clearly of the benefits of right 
intelligence. 

It is not a matter of indifference that the minds of the people be 
enlightened. The prejudices of magistrates have arisen from national 
prejudice. In a time of ignorance these have committed even the 
greatest evils without the least scruple ; but in an enlightened age 
they even tremble while conferring the greatest blessings. They per- 
ceive the ancient abuses ; they see how these must be reformed ; but 
they are sensible also of the abuses of a reformation. They let the 
evil continue, if they fear a worse ; they are content with a lesser 
good, if they doubt a greater. . . . 

Could I but succeed so as to persuade those who command to 
increase their knowledge in what they ought to prescribe, and those 
who obey to find a new pleasure resulting from obedience — I should 
think myself the most happy of mortals. 

The most happy of mortals should I think myself could I con- 
tribute to make mankind recover from their prejudices. By prejudice 
I here mean, not that which renders men ignorant of some particular 
thing, but whatever renders them ignorant of themselves. 

It is in endeavoring to instruct mankind that we are best able to 
practice that general virtue which comprehends the love of all. Man, 
that flexible being, conforming in society to the thoughts and impres- 
sions of others, is equally capable of knowing his own nature when- 
ever it is laid open to his view, and of losing the very sense of it 
when this idea is banished from his mind.^ 

1 See £mile Faguet, La politique compar^e de Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau et Voltaire. 

* Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, Preface. 
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When we read the speeches of the founders of the 
American republic, and their appeals to their countrymen 
to be above all things virtuous, we see one of the many 
effects which Montesquieu has had upon our country. He 
insists that in a democracy the love of equality and frugal- 
ity must be taught, as well as economy, moderation, labor, 
wisdom, tranquillity, and order. For when individuals in 
a democracy become zoo wealthy it runs a great danger of 
passing into an aristocracy. " The tyranny of a prince does 
not bring him nearer to ruin than indifference to its public 
good brings a republic.** 

But perhaps our most striking indebtedness to Montes- 
quieu is found in the form of our government. There are 
according to him three separate powers in a State, — the 
legislative, the executive, the judicial, — and the three 
should lie in different hands. And the student of civics 
early learns that in this country for the first time the ex- 
periment was made, and successfully, to define clearly the 
functions of the president, of the congress, and of. the 
courts. The framers of our Constitution were close stu- 
dents of political history and political science ; and it is 
well that the conservative, constructive genius of Montes- 
quieu, seeking for the simple fundamentals in the govern- 
ment of states, had the chief influence in shaping our 
political future. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE EMOTIONAL REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 



Tir^, je ne sais comment, de Tordre des choses, je me suis vu 
pT6dpit6 dans un chaos incomprehensible, ou je n'apergois rien du 
tout; et plus je pense k ma situation pr^ente, et moins je puis 
comprendre ou je suis. 

Rousseau, " Reveries," premiere promenade 
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CHAPTER III 

THE EMOTIONAL REVOLUTION IN FRANCE — 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 

While the Constitution of the United States was largely 
written in the firm hand of Montesquieu, that other and 
more famous American document, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was inspired by quite a different personality. 
"We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." This is not Mon- 
tesquieu, but the fiery Rousseau, the apostle of natural 
freedom, who never ceased to long for the state of natural 
happiness and natural virtue in which the good Troglodytes 
in Montesquieu's fable found themselves. 

Perhaps no really great man has been the center of so 
much dispute as the strange genius Rousseau. Thousands 
of sharp epigrams have been hurled at him by men of his 
own time as well as by later critics. To the Jacobins of the 
Revolution he was ** great Rousseau of the candid mind 
and feeling heart.*' To the anti-Revolutionists he was a 
satyr, a genius playing with diabolic heresies. The great 
Dr. Samuel Johnson would have him banished instantly 
to the plantations in penal servitude. George Sand, on 
the other hand, was carried by her enthusiasm almost to 
worship. 
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He carries the human race of the future within his heart They call 
him a savage, a misanthrope, because he despises the intoxication 
of vanity and flees from the scene of childish trifles. In a word they 
are like the pharisees of every age at the coming of a prophet ; and 
God is able to say of them also, ** I have sent them my son and they 
have not known him." . . . The time is not distant when general 
opinion shall take no more exception to Saint Rousseau than to 
Saint Augustine, ... for Rousseau is the most orthodox Christian 
for the Church of the future, as the publican Matthew and the perse- 
cutor Paul are for the Church of the past.^ 

That time has not yet arrived, if arrive it ever will. To 
Lasserre, one of the latest analysts of Rousseau's teach- 
ings, he still remains a combination of " fear, pride, and 
sensuousness. The first, by causing the heart to tremble, 
interdicts knowledge. It counsels man's flight. Further, 
its union with sensuousness gives birth to the false world 
of reveries. From its union with pride is bom the deep- 
seated attempt to have himself accepted and admirecf ly 
men as the victim of a superior destiny." ^ 

When men thus take sides we may be sure that there 
is some good in the person attacked or defended. What 
was there in Rousseau worthy of our attention ? Simply 
this : Rousseau reasserted the worth and validity of human 
emotion. Preceding philosophic and literary men had ap- 
proached human nature mainly on its intellectual, rational 
side. Their remedy for the betterment of society and of 
the individual had been applied merely to the seat of 
reason. Make man think right and he will do right, had 
been the only remedy they had in their social pharmaco- 
poeia. We have seen the best of these social physicians 

^ George Sand, Quelqucs reflexions sur J. J. Rousseau. 
3 Lasserre, Le romantismc fran9ais, p. 71. 
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in Montesquieu. Rousseau said, let man feel rightly, and 
we need not be troubled about his thoughts and acts. 

There is, as we shall see, a certain danger of extrava- 
gance in this. Man may so give himself up to his feelings 
as to become their utter dupe. This is clearly seen in the 
young German writers of the Romantic school ; it is seen 
again in Shelley; it appears in the French Romantic writers 
like Hugo, George Sand, Chateaubriand. The intellect, 
because by its very nature it attempts to reduce apparently 
unrelated things into system, has in itself a safeguard 
against capricious extravagance. Its danger lies in a ten- 
dency to falsify life by reducing it to mere logical and 
scientific terms and categories. The danger of excess for 
the emotionalist, on the other hand, is heightened by the 
fact that there is no underlying principle of unity in the 
feelings ; rather they lend themselves easily to the play of 
chance and caprice. There is in the world of emotion itself 
no certain guide which can inform us of the rightness or 
wrongness or worth of any specific emotion. 

But any extreme is soon followed by a natural reaction. 
There is no need to look for a farther cause of Rousseau's 
extravagance than to see the lengths to which the political 
writers immediately preceding him were led in their desire 
to set things right by confining their appeal to the intellect. 

Self-interest and utility were regarded by thinkers as the 
abiding elements in society. The idea that the State was 
an assemblage of persons who, to protect their life, property, 
and other interests, had given up their individual liberty, — 
or, in other words, the social-contract theory, — had prac- 
tically displaced the old family or tribal ideal of the State. 
All so-called noble, philanthropic, and patriotic motives 
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were reduced to motives of mere utility, or the selfish de- 
sire to gain for one's self a pleasure or a profit. The ex- 
treme of this is probably found in a remarkable book by 
Chastellux, entitled **Of Public Felicity." His inquiry into 
the causes of public felicity revealed to him that ** all that 
multiplies men in the nations and harvests on the surface 
of the earth is good in itself, is good above all things, and 
preferable to all that seems fine in the eyes of prejudice." 
Material good — men to work, and harvests to eat — is the 
sole good. Chastellux even underestimated the Greeks. 
" If wisdom be the art of happy living, if philosophy be 
truly the love of wisdom, as its name alone would give us 
to understand, the Greeks were never philosophers." His 
ideal, reduced to a few words in the language of to-day, 
would be: Ixt us push on and unite the world in one 
great, comfortable, well-fed family. Let us be prosperous, 
and the devil take our souls. 

Indeed these philosophers were not troubled about the 
latter exigency. They had long since denied the existence 
of the soul, let alone that of the devil. For what intellec- 
tual proof is there of a soul ? ** Men will always make 
mistakes when they abandon experience for systems of 
the imagination." Materialism and fatalism, the belief 
that man and nature are mere machines that run their 
course like clocks, and, when the spring is released, run 
down, and all is over — this is all that a purely rational 
system of philosophy had to offer as an answer to man's 
deepest questions. Is it a wonder that a man like Rousseau 
with a real love for the emotional and the imaginative in 
nature and in man should be driven to reassert their 
immense importance? 
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But it is easy to give an entirely wrong impression of 
the writers who, in search of rational simplicity, even went 
so far as to reduce themselves to mere machines. They 
also reduced to a natural absurdity all differences which 
existed in rank, happiness, and luxury. And in their wide 
study of all branches of human knowledge they did much 
to encourage the arts and sciences. The gre at French / 
*' Encyclopedia ** is a monument to the liberality of their 
aims. In it, in the words of one of its chief writers, they 
sought ** to bring together in a dictionary all that has 
been discovered in the sciences, what is known of the pro- 
ductions of the globe, the details of the arts which men 
have invented, the principles of morals, the metaphysics of 
language and the rules of grammar, the analysis of our 
faculties, and even the history of our opinions." 

If this rationalizing tendency was one force that im- 
pelled Rousseau to go to the extreme of imaginative emo- 
tionalism, the fashionable literature of that age was no less 
a force which impelled him to seek for what he thought 
to be natural men and natural women in natural surround- 
ings. The dramas of the celebrated Moliere, Comeille, 
and Racine, great as they are, had in them one real ele- 
ment of danger. In the hands of lesser men their vigor 
would be displaced by artificiality, and the desire to in- 
troduce pretty situations would drive out truth to nature. 
This was actually done ; and it gave what was called by 
Groethe *'the painted-doll ideals" of poetry and the drama, 
with pretty little Dresden-china shepherds and shepherd- 
esses for characters. 

We have already noticed the apparent impossibility of 
reconciling the differing opinions concerning Rousseau. 
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Most men are agreed that he was a great man, but are 
still not agreed whether his greatness was sinister and dia- 
bolic or radiantly saintlike. Some with tender consciences 
might be willing to regard him with pious awe, had he 
not with a strange lack of humor written his memoirs, 
or " Confessions," and told entirely too much of himself 
for his own good. As expressed by Lowell, he bares his 
bosom asking for sympathy ; and people can see nothing 
but the dirty linen. Rousseau is a man of paradoxes. In- 
deed he said he ** would rather be a man of paradoxes than 
a man of prejudices." But men as a general rule do not 
like paradoxes. They like to look on their great men as 
men who are above petty inconsistencies. They revolt at 
the fact that the Rousseau who wrote the book on educa- 
cation and the sanctity of child life should be the same 
Rousseau that sent his five illegitimate children to the 
foundling asylum. 

And it is not only the paradoxes of Rousseau's life that 
irritate. When we come to his teaching we are no less 
struck with his marvelous inconsistencies. In one place in 
** La nouvelle H^loYse " he speaks in feeling terms of tjie 
efficacy of prayer to the Almighty, and then again in the 
same book denies it altogether. In his ** Contrat social " 
he praises the State and wishes to give it an ideal consti- 
tution ; in his " Discourse on whether the Progress in the 
Arts and Sciences has tended to corrupt or improve 
Morals" he faces about and claims that the State is at the 
bottom of all our troubles. What are we to do with such 
a teacher ? Certainly we cannot hope to get from him any 
systematic study of social problems such as we get from 
Montesquieu. It may be, after all, that Rousseau was in 
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his way a latter-day prophet, given to strange visions, but 
withal calling to a new life, a new hope, and a new endeavor. 

Then, many of his best ideas, new to his own time, have 
become commonplace to us. Many of his ideas, again, 
are still debated ; we do not know whether they are inspired 
by God or the devil. His love of nature and his hatred 
of the city have been reechoed a thousand times since he 
wrote ** Adieu, Paris. As we are looking for love, happi- 
ness, and innocence, we shall never be too far away from 
thee."! His descriptions of the marvelous beauty of Lake 
Geneva and the Swiss Alps have had an army of imitators 
since the days of Byron. On the other hand, his ideas that 
all the evil in this life would vanish like a puff of vapor 
if only we could do away with social distinctions and pri- 
vate rights to property, and that true equality is the only 
rational condition in society, meet with scant courtesy from 
our more practical social philosophers. ^ 

For all these reasons — because he has given a too 
truthful and unpleasant picture of himself, because he is 
full of the most amazing paradoxes, and because it is quite 
impossible to say that all his messages are truly inspired 
— Rousseau is one of the most tantalizing forces in all 
literature. 

Rousseau's Chief Traits 

j^' A cursory reading of Rousseau's writings shows that the 
man was introspective. He made a study of all his thoughts, 
Feelings, and emotions ; even when he looked out at the 
world he saw everything tinged by his imagination. It 
would not be far wrong to say that Rousseau saw and 
studied himself in every object with which he came in 
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contact. What makes his "Confessions " really valuable and 
interesting reading is not the experiences he had, which 
were in the main of a rather humdrum character ; for he 
never rose far enough out of the bourgeois class to have 
a really thrilling episode. They are worth while for the 
light the most trifling incidents throw on his own heart. 
In this sense the ** Confessions " is perhaps the most 
feeling book that was ever written. It is all feeling. We 
can well imagine that if the poet Bums had written his 
biography with the same abandon, he would have created 
much the same kind of book. Compare with this the 
coldly analytical pages of Gibbon's ** Memoirs." Other 
writers in France, as well as in England, just before him 
had studied the human reason. Rousseau studied the 
human heart, and that the most emotional heart in the 
world at that time — the heart of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
This habit of studying himself at all times and in all 
places, and of making his emotions the objects of his most 
careful investigation, led him at times into the absurdest 
unconventionality. His acts were nearly always those of a 
man who in the world of to-day would be accounted mad. 
At the very beginning of his ** Confessions *' he says : 

I have entered upon a performance which is without example, 
whose accomplishment will have no imitator. I mean to present my 
fellow mortals with a man in all the integrity of nature, and this man 
shall be myself. I know my heart, and have studied mankind. I am 
not made like any one I have been acquainted with, perhaps not like 
any one in existence ; if not better, I at least claim originality, and 
whether Nature did wisely in breaking the mold with which she 
formed me, can only be determined after reading this work. 

Whenever the last trumpet shall sound, I will present myself 
before the sovereign Judge with this book in my hand, and loudly 
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proclaim : Thus have I acted ; these were my thoughts ; such was I. 
With equal freedom and veracity I have related what was laudable 
or wicked ; I have concealed no crimes, added no virtues ; and if I 
have sometimes introduced superfluous ornament, it was merely to 
occupy a void occasioned by defect of memory. I may have supposed 
certain that which I only knew to be probable, but I have never as- 
serted as truth a conscious falsehood. Such as I was, I have declared 
myself ; sometimes vile and despicable, at others virtuous, generous, 
and sublime. Even as Thou hast read my inmost soul. Power Eternal, 
assemble around Thy throne an innumerable throng of my fellow 
mortals, let them listen to my confessions, let them blush at my 
depravity, let them tremble at my sufferings ; let each in turn expose 
with equal sincerity the failings, the wanderings of his heart, and, if 
he dare, aver, " I was better than that man." 

Perhaps nature was wiser after all than she is often given 
credit for being when she broke the mold after making 
such a man. Perhaps — and is this not more likely ? — he 
was not so very different after all from the common run 
of humanity except that he allowed his feelings full sway ; 
was a dilettante in .emotions, loved to play with them, 
study them, and make of them a world apart from the 
great world of affairs, until finally he became convinced 
that he differed from the men about him. He was so un- 
conventional that he had a positive dread of money, even 
when it was his own. When he was once made steward 
of a large estate he reports that, because he had in the 
course of a day's business to handle so much money, he 
became positively ill. " Money is the perpetual source of 
uneasiness; I fear it more than I love good wine." 

However, this play with his emotions made him assume 
a certain pose which he retained through all his life. Even 
a healthy child, with a moderate amount of imagination, 
can throw himself into a panic of terror in the dark. 
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Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, 

Walks on and turns no more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 

Thus all of Rousseau's vagaries and unconventionalities 
may be explained by a self-induced emotion of fear and 
distrust of modem civilization, and by a consequent desire 
for flight into a realm where these terrors of the imagina- 
tion give way to the simple pleasures of mere existence. 

But this emotional lack of conventionality frequently 
was joined to a nobler trait. When one of his musical 
compositions had been played before the king and he was 
asked into the royal presence he refused to go, because, 
forsooth, it would be necessary for him to shave his beard 
and get himself a presentation suit. He called it diffidence 
and fear; we would call it courage — this struggling author, 
to whom royal favor would have meant worldly success and 
a standing in the capital equal to that of any, throwing it 
all away because he would not barter his freedom to wear a 
beard if he pleased and to appear in plain citizen's clothes. 
There are many such episodes in his life. 

But along with these stories of his nobler traits he 
tells with equal unconventionality and frankness of many 
disagreeable incidents. His love affairs were none of them 
noble. He never in his life but once came into contact 
with a noble woman, and yet woman's society was abso- 
lutely necessary to him. We would willingly forget the 
splashes of mud on his character if we could. Some have 
said that this was a part of the pose he assumed all through 
life. I think not. He had a high opinion of his talents. 
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This has been justified. He thought every incident which 
had its effect in shaping his life ought to be of value to 
the readers of the '* Confessions." Perhaps he was right. 
But frankness like Rousseau's is a thing which readers in 
America, at least, find very hard to condone. 

Perhaps a cause of tmuch that distresses us in his 
** Confessions '* is his growing hypochondria. Early in life 
this took the form of violent and constantly increasing fits 
of the blues ; later it became a settled melancholy and con- 
viction that every one was working against him. '' I was 
destined to become an example of human misery." This 
is not the nobler Weltschmerz, or sorrow that the order 
of things is not a better one, which we shall see later in 
German literature ; but it is a personal grief that his part 
in life was a sad one. On a lower plane it is not different 
from the peevish cry of the child because his rattle is 
taken away from him, while the Weltschmerz is the same 
child's cry because the moon and the stars do not stoop 
and enter with him into his games. Besides he gives de- 
tailed descriptions of the numerous maladies that afflicted 
him at the various periods of his career. He never was 
strong physically, but we should at times like to give him 
Gibbon's advice : 

The pains and pleasures of the body, how important soever to 
ourselves, are an indelicate topic of conversation. I shall not imitate 
the naked frankness of Montaigne, who exposes the most disgusting 
s)miptoms of his malady, and marks the operation of each remedy 
on the nerves and bowels. 

But these traits of introspection and lack of convention- 
ality are not enough to make a man great without some 
more positive virtues. We see such virtues in his love of 
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/ justice and in his love of nature, animate and inanimate. 
These are the two pillars that support his whole edifice. 

It was his ** feeling heart," a sentimental love of the 
sufferer, more than an abstract sense of right and wrong, 
that prompted him to hate injustice in all its forms. 

The sentiment of indignation, which in its origin had reference 
only to myself, has acquired such strength, and b at present so 
completely detached from personal motives, that my heart is as much 
inflamed at the sight or relation of any act of injustice (whatever may 
be the object, or wheresoever it may be perpetrated) as it would be 
if I were the immediate sufferer. 

In passages like this we see the immense gap that separates 
him from the preceding age. Then justice was force, veiled 
or open ; here justice is sentimental love. 

But above all, his "feeling heart" responded most 
readily to the influences of nature. Nature to him spoke 
a language which only the truly poetic soul can understand. 
He knew its power to renew strength in the failing heart. 

I have often said to those about me, when they found me worse 
than I am ordinarily, ** Should you see me at the point of death, cany 
me under the shade of an oak and I promise you I shall recover.*' 

Nature was to him not an inanimate thing, but the veiy 
breath of the Almighty. 

I never like to pray in a chamber ; it seems to me that the walls 
and all the litde workmanship of men stand between God and my- 
self. I love to contemplate Him in His works, which elevate my soul 
and raise my thoughts to Him. 

The same love went out to animate nature. 

I have ever taken great pleasure in training animals, particularly 
those that are wild and fearful. It appeared delightful to me to inspire 
them with a confidence, which I, wishing them to love me freely, take 
care never to abuse. 
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Love of nature, of the open sky and the fields and 
woods, is not a characteristic peculiar to modern literature. 
It is well known in poetry of all ages. The age preceding 
Rousseau, in its love of city life and of human institutions, 
had but temporarily forgotten it. But the turn that Rous- 
seau gave to this was something new in the world of letters 
and quite in keeping with his character. With him nature 
was a being to be loved, not only for its own sake, for its 
usefulness and beauty, but because it was the one thing he 
found unpolluted by the corruption of man's civilization, 
and hence peculiarly sympathetic to his varying moods; 
in consequence we shall see later that his attitude toward 
all the advances in civilization was most bitter, because 
civilization tends to draw man farther and farther away 
from nature, man's ancient companion and restorer. 'And 
he loved nature because she, more than any other in- 
fluence, ministers to a mind diseased, by calling it back 
to those feelings and emotions which lie at the heart of 
humanity and are its healthiest instincts. It is this love 
of nature — because she responds sympathetically to his 
varying moods, because to his sensitive soul she is a ref- 
uge from the ills of existence — that is one of the many 
romantic notes in Rousseau. 

This attitude toward nature finds itself repeated over 
and over again in the poets of the nineteenth century. 
We shall see it in Wordsworth and Shelley. In American 
literature it is perhaps best expressed in the opening lines 
of Bryant's " Thanatopsis '* : 

To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. 
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To a healthy mind there is no greater delight than this 
communion with her many moods. But to an unhealthy 
mind there is danger of the wildest extravagance. And 
Rousseau's was of many minds perhaps the most un- 
healthy. To him, then, nature often became a place to 
which he might retire, like a pouting child, to find sym- 
pathy for his hysterical vagaries of emotion. 

The ebb and flow of the water, its incessant murmur, swollen at 
intervals, ceaselessly beating upon my ears and my eyes, took the 
place of the internal agitation which reverie had subdued, and sufficed 
to make me feel with pleasure my existence, without taking the pain 
of thinking. From time to time came some weak or short reflection 
upon the instability of things of the world, of which the surface of 
the water seemed the image, but often such light impressions were 
lost in the uniformity of incessant movement which cradled me . . . 
with no conscious effort of my soul.^ 

A spirit lost in this immensity, I did not think, or reason, or 
philosophize, but with a kind of voluptuous delight I felt myself over- 
whelmed with the weight of this universe. I freed myself with rap- 
ture from the confusion of these great ideas ; I loved in imagination 
to lose myself in space ; my heart bound up in the confines of things 
found itself too straitened ; I was suffocating in the universe. I longed 
to thrust myself into the infinite. I believe that if I had laid bare all 
the mysteries of nature I should have felt myself in a less delightful 
situation than this stupefying ecstasy, in which my spirit freed itself 
without restraint, and which in the agitation of my transport made 
me sometimes cry, ** Great existence! " without the power of speaking 
or thinking anything further.^ 

Rousseau's Philosophy 

We have seen that the philosophers of his age had 
attempted to simplify society on rational grounds. They 
would believe nothing except what they could find definite 

^ Rousseau, Reveries, cinqui^me promenade. 

^ Rousseau, Troisi^me lettre k M, de Malesherbes. 
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proof for through the senses. Emotion, for which, on 
account of its fleeting and variable character, it is so diffi- 
cult to find any rational laws, they threw out of their intel- 
lectual workshop ; but by this they missed at least half, and 
some say the most important half, of human nature. They 
regarded man as a machine. A machine can have little 
to do with such elusive things as feelings. But Rousseau 
saw that human nature is full of affection, aspiration, and 
passion, as well as of observation and reflection. This is 
what made him break away from the narrow utilitarian 
school, which founded the State on the mere advantage 
that such an association would secure to each member; 
and caused him to desire in the State, for the first time 
in many a year, the note of brotherly love. 

Rousseau's return to nature is hard, even impossible, to 
define. Perhaps he himself never clearly understood what 
his words implied. But there are certain more or less clear 
lines of thought which can be followed. 

It had long been an article of faith that man was born 
wicked and that his heart was naturally inclined to evil. 
We have seen how important a true appreciation of man's 
utter degeneracy was to Pascal. But this idea Rousseau 
completely rejected. Man is naturally good.^ All the bad- 
ness now in him is the result of the bad influence of 
society. ** Everything is good as it comes from the hands 
of the Author of nature ; but everything degenerates in 
the hands of men." Advances in the arts and culture, and 
what we call civilization, while they have added to man's 

1 This natural goodness of man, according to Rousseau, is hard to 
define. He offered various definitions — virtue, sympathy, conscience, 
love of order, and sensibility. See Seilli^re, L'imp^rialisme democratique. 
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comfort and luxury, have been followed by a correspond- 
ing decline in his morals and happiness. All that we call 
'* prosperity " he utterly condemned ; and he looked back 
with envy upon an age of primitive simplicity when men 
had fewer wants, fewer luxuries, fewer institutions. We do 
not know whether a state can exist which fulfills any of the 
requirements of Rousseau's primitive and perfectly happy 
state. Perhaps he got his ideas from the pastoral poets of 
ancient Sicily and Alexandria, who sang of shepherds and 
shepherdesses whose whole life was one romantic round of 
pasturing sheep and making love. 

He was not altogether a romantic poet, however, for he 
praises the virtues of honest, homely, and unselfish work. 
Indeed this praise of work unites him with Carlyle in Eng- 
land and with Kant in Germany. Do your duty, meant as 
much to him, as we shall see by his '' Contrat social," as 
to any of our ethical teachers. But the work we are to do 
is for the community and not for our own selfish interests. 
Right feeling is the main thing. If man will only feel that 
he is his brother's keeper, there can be no doubt about his 
actions. We are reminded of the state of the virtuous 
Troglodytes of Montesquieu's fable. This happy state of 
nature he found most nearly expressed in the life of the 
lowly. Late in life he asked himself : " Having found so 
many good people in my youth, why do I find so few in 
my age ? Is their race extinct } No ; but I do not seek 
them where I did formerly, among the commonalty, where 
violent passions predominate only at intervals and where 
nature speaks her genuine sentiments. In more elevated 
stations they are entirely smothered, and, under the mask 
of sentiment, only interest or vanity is heard." 
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Rousseau's return to nature was a return to the simple life 
and simple pleasures. His novel, ** La nouvelle H^loYse," 
is written in praise of this simplicity both in art and life. 
The plot of the story is too long drawn out for most modem 
readers. At best it is not very thrilling. It would be hard, 
I fancy, to persuade any reader of modem fiction to wade 
through its dreary pages. But we are more concerned with 
the ideas that prompted it. Preceding romances had been 
stilted and highly artificial in style and sentiment. Here 
all artificiality is to give way to what he considers natural- 
ness. The characters are not even to be selected from 
'* high life," as had heretofore been the fashion, but are 
taken from the class to which Rousseau himself belonged. 
They must talk and write as people would under *' natural " 
conditions. Perhaps a few lines from the preface will 
make us feel the author's purpose : 

This book is not made for general circulation, and is suitable for 
very few readers. The style offends people of taste, the matter frightens 
strict people, all its sentiments seem unnatural to those who do not 
believe in virtue. It ought to repel the pious, the licentious, and the 
philosophical ; it ought to shock coquettes and scandalize chaste women. 
Whom, then, will it please? Perhaps myself; but assuredly it will 
please no one just moderately. Whoever wishes to undertake the 
reading of these pages ought to arm himself with patience against 
mistakes of language, against the emphatic and plain style, and against 
the everyday thoughts expressed in bombastic terms. He ought to 
recall beforehand that those who have written them are not the French, 
the wits, the Academicians, the philosophers, but the provincials, the 
foreigners, the lonely ones, the youths, almost the children, who, in 
their romantic imaginations, take for their philosophy the idle ravings 
of their own brains. 

Go, good people with whom I love so to live, and who have so 
often consoled me for the abuse of wicked people, go far away to 
seek your fellow creatures ; flee cities, it is not there that you will 
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find them. Go, then, to some lowly retreat, and stay with some de- 
voted couple whose harmony will add to your delight ; some simple, 
sensible couple who know enough to love your state ; some solitary 
individuals weary of the world, who, conscious of your faults and 
failings, tell you with tenderness, ** Ah ! this is the soul which our 
souls crave.*' 

This desire for natural simplicity extended to art. All 
have seen copies of French pictures painted during the 
eighteenth century. I have one before me as I write. It 
is of three ladies lounging in easy state upon the marble 
steps of a splendid chiteau, and waited upon by three 
cavaliers, no doubt all of them engaged in a splendid 
combat of wit. The scene is filled with color, luxury, and 
frivolity. The same painful nervousness showed itself in 
architecture, house furnishings, and landscape gardenmg. 
We know the peculiar complexity of the French chiteau, 
with its multitude of bowed windows, turrets, and spires ; 
and the gilt and tinsel and cheval mirrors and draperies 
within. We have seen the French gardens with their 
statues, fountains, and fantastically cropped shrubs and 
hedges. All these Rousseau fought against and not un- 
successfully. In ** La nouvelle H^lolse" useful shade and 
fruit trees take the place of the ornamental shrubs. The 
statues and fountains give place to lawns and gardens; 
and there is room for a natural stretch of woods where 
the heart may be alone and refreshed. 

But in order to secure this much-to^be-desired ** return 
to nature " in manners and art, man must be carefully 
trained to understand and appreciate nature as she appears 
in the woods and fields, and as she should manifest her- 
self in society. The individual and society must be *' re* 
formed,'* rejuvenated, before they can respond to het 
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inspiration. Thus Rousseau becomes pedagogue and social 
philosopher, for he will apply his remedy equally to the 
units that compose society and to society as a whole. 

In his **£mile" he attempts to sketch a complete 
theory of natural education. Beyond doubt the book is 
most interesting as a pedagogical treatise, and especially 
as a criticism of the education of the day. Its object is, 
first, to create in the child a love for nature and for the 
natural or primitive instincts in man ; and, second, through 
this to develop a man who will make a valuable member 
of a rejuvenated society. This splendid object is to be 
accomplished by purely natural processes, by drawing out 
and maturing the natural aptitudes of the young boy. In 
other words, the boy is not, as Locke assumed, a mere 
sheet of paper, upon which experience may write what it 
will, but a soul endowed by nature with well-defined poten- 
tialities, which may be smothered or educated, which may 
be vitiated by what is false, or trained into beneficence by 
a ** natural," and hence a true, environment. 

No author has pleaded more forcibly for the sanctity of 
childhood. Give the child as much liberty as possible. 

Who does not see that the helplessness of early life puts so many 
restraints on children that it is barbarous to add to this enthrallment 
that of our own caprices, by depriving them of a liberty so con- 
tracted, which they can so little abuse, and of which they can be 
deprived with so little advantage to them and to us? If there is no 
object so ridiculous as a haughty child, there is none so pitiable as a 
timorous child. Since civil servitude begins with the age of reason, 
why anticipate it by private servitude ? Let us allow life to have a 
moment's exemption from that yoke which has not been imposed 
upon us by nature, and leave to infancy the exercise of that natural 
liberty which diverts the child, at least for a time, from the vices 
that are contracted in slavery. 
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Modem education has repeated with fervor many such 
passages as these : 

Begin by studying your pupil more thoroughly. 

Our instruction begins when we begin to live; our education 
begins with our birth ; and our first teacher is our nurse. 

Men have been buried at the age of a hundred who died at the 
moment of birth. 

The best teachers are the parents. 

To the teacher he says : 

Recollect that before presuming to form a man you must have 
become a man yourself. 

Ordinarily the child reads the mind of his teacher much better 
than the teacher reads the heart of the child. 

But there are well-known criticisms which have many 
times been leveled at his theory of education. In the first 
place it is utterly vague. The much-lauded primitive in- 
stincts, what are they } Rousseau would say, the feeling 
for universal brotherhood. But Hobbes, who has quite as 
much right to speak authoritatively, says, universal wolfish- 
ness. It is hard to reconcile these opposites. Perhaps the 
truth lies somewhere between. Again, the state of society 
is an accomplished fact, which may not be reasoned away. 
To direct an education without reference to this is to begin 
and end with chaos. Further, the teacher with Rousseau 
is an ever present and impertinent guide and regulator of 
every act of the boy's existence. And even with an all- 
wise teacher, the result of such a process with a high- 
spirited boy would probably be a complete break with 
authority ; with his less resolute brother, it would be as 
complete a dependence upon ejjternal guidance at every 
crisis in his career. 
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But, worst of all, Rousseau's theory has actually intro- 
duced many evils into our modem system of education. 
Many of our educational fads are due to his desire to 
make education natural and easy. Instead of making the 
boy know a few things thoroughly, we allow him to feel 
and enjoy vaguely a great many things. In order that he 
may escape dull routine, the work is made as much like 
play as possible, and the inevitable result is that it often is 
neither wholesome play nor sincere work, but an aimless 
exercise. Thus, brought up under the theories of Herbart, 
who learned from Rousseau, the child of to-day at the age 
of fifteen often finds himself very much alive to every emo- 
tion, but deficient in that knowledge of nature and man 
which alone can give self-control and lay the foundation of 
strong character. 

Rousseau's ** fimile " is a strong book in what it sug- 
gests, especially when it urges the teacher to watch for 
the natural aptitudes of a boy and turn them into wise 
channels. Its fervent emphasis on the personal bond be- 
tween teacher and pupil has in it the best of modem edu- 
cation. Its criticism of the dull routine to which pupils 
used to be subjected has banished that form of education 
forever. But its very virtues are the source of its defects. 
For the definite ideal of the old-time school it can find no 
substitute except the pupil's more or less aimless pleasure 
in his play-disguised work ; for the taskmaster teacher, who 
set the pupil to a definite task which must be independ- 
ently performed, it substitutes a teacher who is ever at the 
pupil's elbow and on whom the pupil relies at every turn ; 
for the definite course of study which formerly every child 
must follow, it suggests a wide field of electives in which 
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the child may browse at his own sweet and capricious will. 
Thus Rousseau, though in his ideal of education he gives 
us many excellent suggestions, in its practical application 
is hopelessly vague and dangerously unsatisfactory. 

Nor is he much more satisfactory in the ideals for con- 
duct which he would hold before his pupil. His altruism, 
like that of much of the eighteenth century, is based en- 
tirely upon a love of self. "The love of self is always good 
and always conformable to order." Hobbes found that it 
was a very different thing, and that it was conformable to 
order only when it masked itself under alluring hypocrisies, 
Rousseau's highest ethics might be reduced to the per- 
version of the golden rule, do good to yourself with the 
least amount of harm to your neighbor — the doctrine of 
an amiable Ubermensch, But this purely negative virtue he 
himself approves in the direction to his pupil, -^The first 
step toward the good is not to do evil." ^ 

So far we have been treating the individual. Rousseau 
also has a word for the State. He recognizes that some 
sort of a society there must be. Which one is most in ac- 
cord with nature ? This he set himself to answer in his 
** Contrat social " and in his ** Discours sur Torigine de 
Tin^galit^." He began with the assertion that man in the 
natural state is free. This sounds like our Declaration of 
Independence. How, then, shall he accommodate himself 
in a political State and yet preserve his freedom? His 
answer contains a paradox which for a long time went un- 
discovered and gave rise to the three watchwords of the 

^ See Confessions, II : ** I have discovered this supreme maxim of 
morality, the only one perhaps of service in practice: avoid all situations 
which place our duty in opposition to our interest, and which show us 
our good in another's evil." 
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French Revolution — Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. He 
wished to form an ** association which shall protect, with 
all the common strength, the person and property of each 
associate, and by which each one, uniting himself to all, 
may yet obey only himself and remain as free as before." 
Thus he formed a socialistic community, bound together 
by the law of mutual love and mutual helpfulness and 
"the total subordination of every associate, with all his 
rights, to the whole community." In this, of course, the 
individual is lost and equality takes the place of liberty. 
But Rousseau was not a man to be troubled by a mere 
contradiction, and the French Revolutionists in the heat 
of their excitement strove for both and got neither. 

But we can better understand his idea of the State if we 
follow him in his discussion of the evolution of the modem 
State from the primitive. Before society was formed man was 
"mild, inert, morose" ; "within this condition of universal 
apathy the individual showed no desire to pass out of isola- 
tion, either to unite himself with others or to assist them." ^ 

More wild than evil . . . men knew not vanity, nor value, nor 
reckoning, nor disdain. . . . They regarded the violent acts they 
could indulge in as an evil easy to be remedied, and not as an injury it 
was necessary to punish ; and they never dreamed of vengeance, unless 
it was perhaps involuntary and aboveboard, like that of the dog which 
snaps at a stone thrown at him.^ 

We wonder, if man had ever been as Rousseau thus paints 
him, whether he could ever have raised himself out of the 
state of brutish stupidity. Surely this is not the state of 
nature praised so warmly by Rousseau himself and by 
hundreds of his romantic disciples. 

* From Lasserre, I>e romantisme fran9ais, p. 58. 

* Rousseau, Discours sur rorigine de l*in^galit^. 
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But men are composed of social as well as of these unso- 
cial instincts. Whether it was external danger, or mutual 
advantage, or mere blind instinct that brought them to- 
gether into the first stage of society, Rousseau does not 
clearly indicate. But this is the paradise of idyllic senti- 
mentality, as the first was of blind stupidity. It is beautiful 
as painted by the pastoral poets of ancient Greek literature, 
as praised by the later pastoral poets of the Renaissance, and 
as described with almost hysterical enthusiasm by Rousseau. 

They were accustomed to assemble before their huts, or under a 
great tree ; the song and the dance, true children of the love of leisure, 
became the occupation, or at least the amusement, of men and women, 
idle and gathered together. . . . This period of the development of 
the human faculties, holding an exact mean between the indolence of 
the primitive state and the petulant activity of our age of selfishness, 
should be the happiest and most durable epoch. The more one de- 
liberates, the more one finds that this state was the least subject to 
revolutions, the most fortunate to men, and the one from which they 
should not part except by some unlucky chance, which, for the com- 
mon good, ought never to arrive.^ 

But alas for human felicity! this unlucky chance did 
arrive. Some unlucky wretch discovered iron and the uses 
to which it might be put. He, whether Jabal, Jubal, or 
Prometheus, at the very dawn of what began to be history, 
learned that of the ore might be made two most useful 
instruments, the plow and the sword. The one might be 
used for purposes of settled agriculture; and from this 
new occupation arose the idea of property; the other, less 
usefully, to be sure, but no less effectively, might be used 
for the purpose of dispossessing an owner of his property. 

^ Rousseau, Discours sur I'origine de Tin^galit^. Cf. with this 
Chateaubriand's descriptions in "Atala." 
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'' From agriculture followed necessarily the division of 
the land, and from property, once recognized, the first laws 
of justice." ^ For the wisest, those whose properties were 
more valuable, produced more and more, and gradually 
amassed more and more property ; until finally that which 
was necessary for all became concentrated in the hands of 
a few. With this the few gained power over the many, 
and forced them to work in their service or die. But this 
condition could not last without violent protest. Revolution 
after revolution was aimed at those in possession, until the 
third stage of society was reached. 

In this we find the more fortunate, in order to secure 
peaceful possession to themselves, organized themselves 
to force recognition of their social position. They wished 
to raise into a right what society had begun to recognize 
as a fact. Laws were invented to guarantee the possession 
of property to those who had, and protection of their per- 
sons to those who had not. Thus by a *' social contract " 
the iniquitous conditions which had given rise to social 
disorders were perpetuated. The poor could look for pro- 
tection to the rich, and the rich could rest secure in their 
hereditary possessions. Thus the cupidity of man, which 
originated in the practice of agriculture, became the cause 
of the new social State, the State built and upheld by the 
principle of capital and industry. 

As a remedy for this injustice the problem for Rousseau 
was to give back to the individual in the State the equiva- 
lent of the primitive rights and liberties of which he had 
been defrauded ; in other words, he must be given a cer- 
tain liberty in society, and at the same time be permitted 

^ Rousseau, Discours sur Torigine de Tinegalit^. 
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to serve society. He must be master of society and at the 
same time society's slave. Each of the members of the 
collective body must abdicate his ** individual will " and in 
its place set up a rule of the ** general will.*' 

This sounds very plausible as it is stated in beautiful 
figures by Rousseau. The "general will" is always infalli- 
ble, but at the same time notoriously variable. If it changes 
its design every day, and contradicts itself in a thousand 
ways, how are we to decide, and who is to decide, which 
new manifestation of this composite will is just ? What is 
to become of its infallibility ? How also shall we reconcile 
individual freedom, so much desired by Rousseau, with this 
political melange and ironclad system of checks and bal- 
ances.? To the latter question Rousseau makes but the 
vaguest answers. To the former he answers as only a 
prophet can answer, that a divinely instituted guide and 
legislator alone can interpret which of the many vagaries 
of the social body is right and expedient. And thus is 
Rousseau's reasoning brought to full circle. Apparently 
what humanity needs is a vast socialistic community, work- 
ing for the greatest good of the greatest number, and with 
the prophet Jean Jacques Rousseau at its head as the arbi- 
ter of destinies and court of final appeal.^ 

But shall we say that the triumph of the general will, 
volant/ ^/n&ale, is followed always, or ever, by the truest 
freedom for the individual i We shall find, on the con- 
trary, that freedom for the individual is a concept of which 

1 See Lasserre, Le romantisme fran9ais, Part I. The rigid Calvinism 
of the theory of the State finds itself strangely contradicted by the an- 
archistic emotionalism, the divine right of passion, proclaimed in the 
" La nouvelle H^lo'ise *' and the " Reveries." See Seilli^re, L*imp^rial- 
isme d^mocratique. 
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Rousseau during all his life remained profoundly ignorant. 
He was bred in a Calvinistic city, and his *' Contrat social '* 
is preeminently a Calvinistic-political document. Like the 
universe of Calvin, his State is governed by one arbitrary 
will. For when the individual surrenders his particular will 
to the State he at one stroke loses all individual rights and 
participates only in the general will of all. '* For the social 
pact tacitly admits that whoever shall refuse to obey the 
general will shall be constrained by the whole body ; this 
signifies nothing more nor less than that he shall be 
compelled to be free." But such freedom is the excess 
of freedom denounced as despotism by Montesquieu ; and 
Rousseau thus becomes, by a strange perversion, the de- 
fender of a despotism by the people. The State com- 
mands and the individual obeys ; and this is good, for 
'*the general will is always right." 

But there is such a thing as the capricious will of a great 
mass of the individuals, a thing not very different at first 
appearance from the general will. This distracting volonti 
de tous is found constantly masking itself as the refined 
volonti gMrale ; how shall a people torn between the two 
learn to guide itself aright ? One answer has already been 
suggested, follow the arch-prophet-interpreter ; another 
more subtle remains. The volont^ de tous expends itself 
upon particulars, each will willing one particular thing. The 
differences of will tend to neutralize one another, and the 
residue that remains after all particulars have been filtered 
off is the chemically pure element, the volont^ gMrale. 
**If, when the people, sufficiently informed [how we are not 
told], deliberate without communication and in complete 
independence of one another, then from the large number 
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of little differences will come always as a result the general 
will, and the deliberation will always be good." 

To provide against the intrusions of a base element in 
the distillation of this elixir, there must be no associations 
in the State, for these but group a number of particular 
wills. ** It is necessary, then, in order to have a good ex- 
pression of the general will, that there be no lesser asso- 
ciations in the State, and that each citizen think only for 
himself." Thus Rousseau would suppress all parties, all 
community of opinion, everything that would in any way 
interfere with the citizen's free expression of his own in- 
dividual opinion. A majority even is not an expression of 
the general will, if the majority be a party which has banded 
together to further some political end. In that case the 
voice of the minority might speak with pure authority. For 
every association is at its heart aristocratic in so far as it 
attempts to foist its opinions upon the people. Carried to 
its extreme, any organization with a propaganda, whether 
it be the Salvation Army or a university or an antisaloon 
league, would fall under his condemnation. Where shall 
we look for liberty of teaching, of the press, or of reform, 
for there can be none, unless the teaching, the press, or the 
reform respond to the heart throbs of the volonti ght^ralef 

In consequence Rousseau is especially bitter against the 
heresy of a State with divided functions, such as Montes- 
quieu planned in his " Spirit of the Laws." 

Our political theorists, not able to divide sovereignty according to 
its principle, divide it into . . . the legislative power, and the execu- 
tive power. . . . They make of the sovereign a fantastic being com- 
posed of pieces brought together ; it is as if they made one man of 
many bodies, one of which had the eyes, another the feet, another 
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the hands, and nothing more. The jugglers of Japan, they tell us, 
cut to pieces a child before the eyes of the spectators ; then throwing 
in the air all the members, one after another, they cause the child to 
fall back living and whole. The juggling of our political theorists is 
much the same ; after having dismembered the social body by a pres- 
tidigitation worthy of the market place, they reassemble the parts, no 
one knows how. 

Even the representative system is condemned in his 
ideal State as savoring too strongly of association. 

The idea of representation is modern; it comes to us from the 
feudal system, that iniquitous and absurd government where the 
human race is degraded and the name of man dishonored. 

Sovereignty, being but the exercise of the general will, can never 
be alienated, and the sovereign, who is nothing but a collective being, 
cannot be represented save by itself ; the power may be transmitted, 
but not the will. 

The sovereign may well say, " I really will what such a man wills, 
or what he says he wills " ; but it cannot say, " What this man shall 
will to-morrow, I shall likewise will '* ; since it is absurd that it put 
itself in chains for the future. ... If the people promise only to 
obey [their representatives], they lose themselves by this act, they 
lose the quality of people.^ 

Montesquieu's ideal State is a fixed institution with 
fixed laws, in which changes occur but slowly and in 
accordance with the gradual development of the people. 
Rousseau's State is a fluid mass, subject to constant 
change and perfectly responsive to the slightest wish of 
the citizens. Montesquieu's rulers are responsible only to 
the constitution and the laws ; Rousseau's public agents 
know no law but the direct voice of the people. Montes- 
quieu puts law above the people, as the guarantee of per- 
sonal and political liberty ; Rousseau puts a free constitution 

1 See Fag^et, La politique compar^e de Montesquieu, Rousseau et 
Voltaire. 
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above law and enslaves the people. Such were the two 
political ideals in their extreme forms just before the 
French Revolution. 

Religion, too, must be natural according to Rousseau. 
It had fallen upon evil days during those years that pre- 
ceded the Revolution. The rational and intellectual philos- 
ophers had been unable to find a God in nature, or they 
had, like the deists in England, placed him so far away 
from all earthly concerns that belief in him was a mere 
intellectual process. He might just as well not exist, only 
it was a little more decent to acknowledge his reality. It 
saved some trouble and much needless explanation. 

** Men, in general," says Rousseau, '' make God like 
themselves ; the virtuous make him good, and the profli- 
gate make him wicked ; ill-tempered and bilious devotees 
see nothing but hell, because they would willingly damn 
all mankind ; while loving and gentle souls disbelieve in 
it altogether." But Rousseau, with his** feeling heart," 
could not always deal with an abstract Deity. At times 
he seems to require a living God or nothing. Besides, 
if God be a living reality in nature, then virtue is natural. 
** My son," cries the Savoyard curate, " keep your soul 
always in a state to desire that there may be a God, and 
you will never doubt it [this sounds much like the German 
Kant]. Moreover, whatever course you may adopt, con- 
sider that the true duties of religion are independent of 
the institutions of man ; that a just heart is the true temple 
of Divinity ; that in all countries and all sects, to love God 
is above all things else ; that these are the only duties really 
essential ; that the inward worship is the first of these 
duties ; and that without faith no true virtue exists." 
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divorced, and the effects on each were almost disastrous. 
Literature was freed from the carefully discriminating 
criticism of the intellect, and science lost the stimulating 
influence of imagination and art. More than this the two 
came to be regarded as essentially antipathetic ; nor has 
the hostility of literateur and scientist quite subsided even 
in our day. Had the case been otherwise, the influence 
of Rousseau, stripped of its excessive sentimentality, its 
unhealthy egotism, its romantic daydreaming, and oppres- 
sive nightmares, would have passed for what it should 
— an assertion of the worth of the individual man, and 
the reassertion of the worth of human emotion. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION IN GERMANY - 

LESSING 

Nathan, Must, dervish ? Dervish, must? 

Nay, no man must ; why must a dervish then ? 
What must he, prithee? 
AH Hafi. What is desired of him 

In faith and honor, what he knows is right — 
That must a dervish. 
Nathan, There you spoke the truth ; 

Let me embrace you, man, and call you friend ! 

Lessing, " Nathan the Wise," Act I, scene iii. 

Who cannot resolve 
Upon the instant for himself to live, 
Remains forevermore another's slave. 

"Nathan the Wise," Act II, scene ix. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION IN 
GERMANY — LESSING 

There is a threadbare story of three men, an English- 
man, a Frenchman, and a German, who were asked to write 
an article on the giraffe. The Englishman deliberately 
packed his kit and went over the sea to study the animal 
at first hand, and wrote an extremely practical and interest- 
ing account of his experience. The Frenchman consulted 
all the books he could find on the subject, and wrote a log- 
ical and deliciously sparkling account of what he had read. 
But the German, serious, patient, and methodical, taking 
the matter very much to heart, retired to his study and 
evolved the animal from his inner consciousness. 

These are the national traits of the three peoples, and 
the anecdote shows much of their attitude toward the ideas 
that underlay the Revolution. The Englishman got the 
ideas first, worked with them by slow experiments in per- 
fect good humor, and gradually by experience gained a 
mastery over them in the practical machinery of the state. 
When they reached France they were carried by remorse- 
less logic to the spectacular upheaval of the French Revo- 
lution. The German took them very much to heart, and, 
retiring into himself, gained for himself a complete mastery 
over them ; and emerged free, not in body, but in soul. 
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It is this inwardness of the German revolution that is 
the subject of this chapter, and its best example, and first 
complete representative, is Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 

The spark of the Revolution was kindled in England by 
John Locke, not far from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. From that time on there was a remarkable growth 
in democratic ideas and to some extent in democratic in- 
stitutions in England. It was carried over to France by 
Montesquieu and Voltaire, and, before men became really 
aware of its presence and meaning, came the explosion, 
and all that had for centuries been held sacred in Church 
and State went down in the ruin. 

Neither of these countries produced any great literature 
while the revolutionary ideas were gaining such rapid 
headway. England was conquering India and Canada, 
and getting rich ; what did she have to do with letters ? 
France was so feverishly busy planning to rid herself of 
obsolete furniture in Church and State that she had little 
time for letters. Frenchmen freed themselves from every- 
thing but the classical school of writers of the previous 
hundred years, — except to be sure that strange genius, 
Rousseau, — so strong was the influence of the French 
Academy and Voltaire. 

The Inwardness of the German Revolution 

• 

But when the revolutionary ideas finally came to Ger- 
many, what a strange spectacle ! Instead of the people 
striving for a popular form of government and political 
freedom, we see them striving for the empire of the mind 
and the freedom of the soul. It is strange, is it not, to 
think that Germany, the least free of all the states of 
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Europe, should be the cradle of modem European and 
American thought and literature. And this is all the 
stranger when we reflect that art and literature flourish 
only where liberty reigns. How could Germany, enslaved 
by scores of petty tyrannies and oligarchies, the little prince- 
doms, bishoprics, and ** free " cities of the Empire, achieve 
this marvelous distinction? It was the owl-like German 
humorist, Jean Paul Richter, who said, '* To England has 
been given the empire of the sea, to France the empire of 
the land, but to Germany the empire of the air." In Ger- 
many nothing was free except thought, and having this free- 
dom of thought they had everything. Frederick the Great, 
king of Prussia, used to boast of the agreement between 
him and his people, that they were free to think and speak 
what they pleased, so long as they allowed him to do as he 
pleased. France was given over to empire and political theo- 
ries — enslaved with the lust of conquest ; England was 
growing rich — enslaved with the lust of material prosperity ; 
Germany, with her nation divided into a thousand little 
states, jealous and at war, filled with intrigue and hereditary 
feuds, gave her children rest for the empire of the mind, 
while the princes fought out their quarrels with mercena- 
ries and hired banditti. Much the same phenomenon was 
seen in Italy some three hundred years earlier, when Italy 
gave to the world the masters of the artistic and literary 
renaissance. It was the same in Greece over two thousand 
years earlier, when standards of artistic and literary excel- 
lence were set which the world has never since rivaled. 

It is a question whether any nation that is united and 
pursuing an ambition of national prosperity can ever achieve 
any great distinction in the world of art and letters. The 
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great ages of literature in England and Rome were the 
ages when the national life was struggling against powers 
that threatened to swamp it. The age of Elizabeth was a 
constant struggle against Spanish aggression without and 
domestic foes within. Vergil, Horace, Livy, and the other 
writers of the golden age of Rome wrote during or just 
after the great civil war that gave Augustus the Empire. 
The world's greatest teacher said, " Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon." *' Lay not up for yourselves treasures . . . 
where moth and rust doth corrupt . . . : for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also." We may have 
the empire of the air or the empire of things of this earth. 
France and England in the last few years of the eighteenth 
century chose the latter. Germany, shut up in her narrow, 
despotic, and oligarchic states, gave Europe and America 
a great art and literature. 

There are some who have found fault with the German 
language for its unfitness for the more delicate shades of 
expression. Emperor Charles V said it was a language 
to be used only by soldiers.^ James Russell Lowell has 
compared the German language to a ship that is slow in 
responding to its helm. We are never sure as to the 
direction it will take, whether it will drift side on or yaw ; 
and when we wish it to turn we must give it at least ten 
minutes' notice. The Frenchman has the talent of saying 
little things agreeably, and this is not far below the talent 
of saying great things easily. The German may lack both 

1 His whole remark is worth quoting : " You must speak Spanish 
with the gods, Italian with your mistress, French with your friend, 
German with soldiers, English with geese, Hungarian with horses, and 
Bohemian with the devil." 
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of these traits, but he makes up by his power of saying 
great things forcibly, and comes very close in style to the 
ancient Hebrew of the Old Testament. It is a question, 
too, whether writings which are to shake the world can do 
it by any of the arts of sprightliness and grace. There is a 
masculinity about the German language which well fitted 
it to be the leader in the age that was to come. 

Along with its force we find in German literature a cer- 
tain seriousness of purpose. It felt that it had a message 
to the world, and like the prophets of old it spoke from 
its heart. Its favorite philosophy had never been material- 
istic, but deeply spiritual. Boehme, Spinoza, Wolff, had 
all dealt with the deepest problems of human existence, 
and had given to them deeply spiritual answers. The 
greatest writers had all steeped themselves in their favorite 
philosophy. There was no shuffling, no flippancy there, 
nothing but a deep seriousness ; and the same seriousness 
is seen in all the novels, poems, and dramas that first 
grew out of them. Perhaps the best of the novels of this 
age just before the French Revolution was ** Agathon," by 
Wieland, a contemporary of Lessing. In it he taught that 
a man arrives at complete manhood only after a thorough 
understanding of the world and then a renunciation of all 
it offers. The hero goes from experience to experience, 
from pleasure to pain, and then, when love seems to offer 
him the crowning joy and blessing of life, he learns the 
great lesson of a complete manhood by renunciation of the 
joy which, after all, is nothing more than a fleeting experi- 
ence. The great poem the *'Messias," by Klopstock, is a 
finely idealized picture of the world and of Him who came 
to redeem humanity. 
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The worth of the individual soul was the message of 
this early German literature, as well as of the writings of 
Goethe and Schiller. It concerned itself little with political 
systems, because these did not belong to the kingdom of 
the air, of which it was the true inheritor. When it dealt 
with them it did so in a conservative manner, because it 
saw them in proper perspective, as being of but minor im- 
portance in human life — for, if the human soul is properly 
cultured, and comes to know itself fully, these lesser things 
will quickly straighten themselves out. ** Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God . . . and all these things shall be added 
unto you," was not with the Germans an idle precept. 
Despotism can impose on those only who are ignorant of 
the meaning of true freedom. The spirit of Plato breathes 
through the lips of the Germans — the great evils in this 
world are due to ignorance ; let that be banished, let men 
but know themselves, as Socrates ever urged, and many 
evils will straightway disappear. 

Dealing thus with the individual, almost totally dissociated 
from any definite local influence, and untroubled by any 
distinctly national problems, the literature, like the philoso- 
phy, became cosmopolitan rather than national and patriotic. 
How could a German be patriotic in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, when a German nation was nothing 
more than an idle dream, and the innumerable little Ger- 
man states were flying in contrary directions, or being drawn 
into the absorbing powers of France, Austria, or Prussia ? 

It is only within our own times that Germany has become 
a united nation ; and the result on literature is — what ? 
A strong patriotic literature grafted on the sturdy stalk of 
Lessing, Goethe, and Heine ? I am afraid we shall look 
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in vain for their successors. Building more dreadnaughts, 
and increasing the efficiency of its territorial army, have 
drawn off much of the energy that once went into art and 
letters. The phrase **Made in Germany" no longer is the 
mark of a purely literary and artistic effort ; and the only 
kingdom of the air that the German to-day is striving for 
is that traversed by Count Zeppelin's airship.^ 

The early intellectual stir that reached Germany from 
England and France we call the Enlightenment — die 
Aufkldrung, It introduced a new tone into German poetry 
— idealized it, making it the voice of the human soul, 
instead of the prattle of court ladies and court gentlemen 
passing pretty compliments in the old, well-worn phrases 
and sighing out their little hearts in praise of a mistress's 
eyebrows or shoe buckles, in inane imitation of the French 
Pseudo-Classicism. It gave a new impulse to German 
science. It aroused the German intellect to combat with 
the ever present problems of philosophy, and we still go 
back to this philosophy for stimulus to grapple with our 
present-day problems. A new school of historians, students 
of jurisprudence and antiquities, found plenty of material 
for their sharpened intellects, while they widened the spir- 
itual horizon and deepened the spiritual life. They aimed 
at a new htimanism^ and a new culture, which would bring 
into play all of a man's faculties. 

It was Lessing who laid the foundations of the intellec- 
tual life of modem Germany. He was a reformer in every 

1 This is said notwithstanding the often excellent efforts of the Ger- 
man imitators of the French and Russian realism in fiction and of the 
successors of Ibsen in the drama. The art and literature of Germany 
to-day are largely due to foreign inspiration. 
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matter in which he interested himself ; and he interested 
himself in nearly everything. Combined with his tremen- 
dous energy in almost every avenue of human activity was 
an intellectual fearlessness and constructive energy which 
made him the destroyer of despotism and the master 
builder of lawful freedom. He is the German Prometheus. 

Despotism — Freedom — these words are glibly used, but 
how few who boast of never having known the one and 
never having felt the want of the other, know what they 
really mean. There is the political despotism, to be sure, 
that came to such a violent death in the American Revolu- 
tion. But there are other despotisms, which, though not 
so easily recognized, far more surely throttle a nation's real 
progress. There is the despotism of prejudice that con- 
demns a cause unheard ; and the despotism of intolerance. 
From both of these we daily pray that we may be free. But 
there is also a despotism of popularity — when an individ- 
ual, by the very force of his popularity, is able to override 
and oppress. Worse than that in a democratic State is the 
despotism of a blind majority, a majority led hither and 
thither by tricky leaders and empty-sounding phrases. But 
worst of all is the despotism of ignorance, which makes 
all other despotisms possible. 

It is against all these despotisms that Lessing through- 
out his life contended. These words, written by Lessing's 
contemporary, Wieland, point the ideal for which intelligent 
Germany was striving : 

It is true that children — so long as they are children — must be 
guided by authority. But it is in the nature of things that a child, 
with every added year, comes to be less of a child. It has in itself 
all that is needed to bring it to maturity, to the perfection of its 
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individual nature; and it is wrong for its superiors, from selfish 
motives, to hinder its development. If, then, what we call people is 
a sort of collective child (a current conception which is not altogether 
without foundation), then what is true of all children must be true of 
this child : it must be given every opportunity to develop into intelli- 
gent manhood. What need we fear from light ? What can we hope 
from darkness ? If diseased eyes are not able to bear the light, well, 
we must try to heal them, and they will certainly learn how to bear 
the light. 

How different this is from France, with a hysterical aban- 
don shaking off the Bourbon tyranny, and afterwards, with 
the return of national glory under Napoleon, with a similar 
hysterical abandon setting up in its place a military tyranny ! 

Truly it is only the rare spirit that understands what 
real freedom is. Saint Paul knew it, though he advised 
slaves to subject themselves to their masters ; for he also 
said, " All things are lawful unto me." Freedom is never 
looseness of thought, and still less laxity of principle ; nor 
is it that vain struggle to become a majority, which, if it 
succeed, escapes from heresy only to make heretics of the 
other side. 

All this Lessing knew, and so, had he lived until the 
French Revolution, he would never have been an ardent 
supporter of its violence. In the minds of Robespierre 
and Marat spiritual emancipation through general educa- 
tion and culture, and the full development of the man, 
was only secondary. In their zeal for Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity, they would thrust a belief in their efficacy 
for the ills of society down the throats of waverers with 
the point of a bayonet. Neither was Lessing like the 
English statesman Burke, who could see nothing good 
in that tremendous upheaval. If the way of Truth lay 
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through the valleys of desolation, he was not the man 
who would falter, or be any the less quick to recognize 
or glad to hail her at the end of the journey. 

O ye fools ! who would banish the hurricane from nature, because 
here it buries a ship in the sands, and there dashes another against 
a rocky coast. O ye hypocrites! for we know you. It is not for 
these unfortunate ships that you care, unless you had a mortgage on 
them; your thoughts are confined to your own little garden, your 
own little conveniences and pleasures. The wicked hurricane ! Here 
it has unroofed a summer house of yours, there rudely shaken loaded 
trees, there overturned your precious orangery, full seven earthen 
pots. What do you care how much good the hurricane otherwise 
effects in nature? Could it not do it without injuring your little 
garden ? Why does it not blow past your hedge, or at least have 
its cheeks less full when it approaches your landmarks ? ^ 

And in Lessing's lost drama " Faust," the hero, the 
champion of the eighteenth-century enlightenment, though 
he succumbs to the temptation of the devil and tries to 
find a short cut to Truth through passion, — somewhat on 
the French Revolution method, — is saved by his very 
devotion to Truth. Thus Lessing, through his devotion 
to all the best in human nature, raised himself above the 
French Revolutionists. He saw that a violent eruption like 
that often brings out the baser passions and, though it 
may clear the air and enable us to take fresh bearings, 
does not always take us very far on our journey. 

The French Revolution accomplished many great things. 
Europe has never been the same since, and will never be 
the old Europe again. The good it did was done in spite 
of its violence — violence that in the main was forced upon 
it, and at first seemed to destroy it. 

1 Lessing, Antigoeze, III. 
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Greek and Hebrew Ideals in Lessing 

Speaking generally, we may say that there are two ideals 
that have affected modem Europe, the Greek and the 
Hebrew. The former laid its emphasis on the emotional 
and intellectual life of the individual man, and strove to 
bring all his various faculties into perfect harmony. The 
latter went deeper and strove to reconcile conscience and 
will. The one was practical, scientific, and poetical ; the 
other, religious and ethical. 

Thus the sharp contrasts of the sculptor's plan 
Showed the two primal paths our race has trod ; 
Hellas the nurse of man complete as man, 
Judea pregnant with the living God. 

For the Hebrew there was little art, except religious 
poetry ; no political life, no public life ; and no science, for to 
inquire into the ways of nature for causes was to encroach 
on the rights of God. There were few Hebrew wars that 
were not religious wars. Every national activity was reli- 
gious. Everything was seen under the aspect of infinity. 
** He hath set Eternity in their heart." The Greek devel- 
oped every art ; spent his best activities in public, political, 
and social life ; and looked upon science as the rightful 
domain of the human intelligence. He never fought a 
purely religious war. He reduced his gods to his own 
intellectual level, made everyday companions of them, and 
even bought their favor with tricky bribes. **What is man, 
that thou art mindful of him ? or the son of man, that 
thou visitest him?" exclaims the Hebrew psalmist. '*Won- 
ders there are many, and there is nothing more wonder- 
ful than man," are the words of the Greek poet. The 
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Greek made the earth a home, ordered and well furnished, 
for the race. The Hebrew saw it only as God's footstool. 
The Greek ideal for humanity was self-knowledge, self- 
control, and well-ordered freedom ; the Hebrew ideal was 
perfect surrender to moral law. 

Each ideal in Europe had been carried to its extreme. 
In the latter days of the Renaissance, under the influence 
of a misunderstood Greek delight in life and its activities, 
man became exceedingly irreligious and immoral. Later, 
in the reaction that naturally followed, the Puritans came to 
regard every pleasure as a sin, tormented their souls with 
hideous thoughts of an angry and avenging Deity, and 
lived under an ethical code as ugly as the licentiousness 
of the previous age. True culture comes from a perfect 
balance of these two ideals — the Greek and the Hebrew. 
And it was Lessing who, first of the modems, seems to 
have fully appreciated both, and to have attempted to 
reconcile them. 

Lessing had the large acquisitiveness of knowledge of 
the Greek scholar. It is interesting to note that this term 
** scholar " among the Greeks is applicable not only to their 
philosophers but to their politicians and army leaders. 
They were all saturated with the learning of the day, and 
eager inquirers in the school of the morrow. Socrates had 
in his train all the noblest young men of Athens. Like 
these Greek enthusiasts for learning, Lessing absorbed 
through every pore the science, philosophy, and literature 
of the eighteenth century. He was a literary glutton, but 
everything he took in he quickly assimilated and turned 
into his own intellectual tissue. As a student at the uni- 
versities he was admittedly a failure. More than once the 
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poor pastor father and the quiet mother must have shaken 
their heads at his resdessness, for he was now here, now 
there, Uke a bee sucking honey from every flower. Yet his 
father never lojst faith in him, even when later he became 
the critic of German theology. It was characteristic that he 
kept his father fully informed of each of his restless im- 
pulses, and though he rarely sought his guidance after his 
early student years, he preserved to the end the frank atti- 
tude of son to parent. We smile when we see him in his 
letters now and then dropping into Latin when he wished 
to refrain from harrowing his mother's feelings. Perhaps 
it is just as well that his university career was apparendy 
so unsuccessful. German universities of the time had little 
in common with the new thoughts that were agitating the 
world. Such has frequently been the case with educational 
systems the world over ; they tend to crystallize, and then 
must be rudely josded by just such men as Lessing before 
they can reflect the world's progress. 

We find him consorting with theatrical people. When 
he was but eighteen or thereabouts, he wrote for them a 
drama, much to the scandal of the worthy pastor's family ; 
and for his pains was immediately summoned home by a 
ruse. He never got over the slight deception that was 
played upon him. He associated with journalists, hack 
writers, who preferred living in attics on a crust a day to 
following some lucrative profession. He became a hack 
writer himself, instead of following the respectable burgher 
life mapped out for him and achieving burgher comfort 
and burgher respectability. Truly his parents had cause to 
worry, especially as the family funds were low, and it was 
not until later that he could come to their aid. 
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Inthisomnivorous curiosity and desire for change Lessing 
reminds us, more than any other, of Socrates. Desire for 
change and restlessness may be due to one of two causes : 
either that the present is too big for the individual and he 
wants to get away from it because he fails to understand 
it, or that the individual is greater than the present and 
must seek better and more nourishing food for his intel- 
lectual appetite. There were not many training tables for 
Lessing at this time in Germany. Lessing sucked the 
orange of the eighteenth century dry to the rind before he 
realized that he must look to himself for true power and 
true inspiration. And every man who is greater than his 
surroundings has realized this sooner or later, and has 
moved away from the world. At first the world scoffs, 
and then hurries after him. 

Lessing's life, if we consider only the outward circum- 
stances, is rather tedious reading, for his life was internal. 
He lived intensely. On the surface appeared only a few 
ripples :. letters to his friends ; migrations from Hamburg, 
Berlin, Wolfenbiittel ; and his works. But at each en- 
counter we find him eagerly studying, now science, now 
antiquities, now art, now the drama, now pure literature, 
now theology; and he made himself a master in all. His 
books are almost an encyclopedia of the learning of his 
times. 

One thing we look for in vain in his works, — a thing 
that was supreme in Rousseau, — a love of nature. Like 
Dr. Johnson, he felt himself lost the minute he was away 
from the stir of a city. He had the Greek love of human- 
ity and human nature ; but the sky, the trees, the flowers, 
the earth, these were for him almost a sealed book. 
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Moreover, we find in Lessing a perfect balance of all 
his faculties, which is peculiarly Greek. The old psycholo- 
gists used to divide the spiritual side of man into three 
distinct powers, intellect, emotion, and will ; and though to 
separate these is something of a hopeless task, in almost 
every person one or two of them predominate. The Greek 
regarded the man as ideally perfect who was subject to 
none of the three faculties, but complete master over all. 
The barbarian showed his rudeness by his delight in ex- 
hibiting brute force (will) or wild, unrestrained emotion. 
Calmly to set one's self a task, and then, by calculated 
effort to attempt to achieve it, expending neither too little 
nor too much effort, was to the Greeks the height of culture. 
Their great Titan, Prometheus, impotent under his unjust 
persecution by Jupiter, though he weeps, is throughout 
restrained and is able to foretell the end of his perse- 
cution. He is cultured, in that, in the midst of his suf- 
ferings, he never breaks out into incoherent cries and 
savage struggles against his bondage. 

Lessing was the cultured man in this also ; he sought for 
freedom, but not political freedom — which in Germany 
was then impossible. He knew that the only freedom then 
to be attained was freedom from ignorance, and that when 
this was achieved political freedom would follow, as day 
follows night. Like Prometheus, Germany was bound hand 
and foot in a petty despotism of Church and State. We 
have mentioned the latter, but the former was none the 
less galling. The Church had fallen into the clutches of a 
formalism that was slowly crushing out the life of religion. 
There was no burning of heretics, but none the less there 
was set up an imposing array of Church dogma, and its 
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ministers sternly forbade the slightest trifling with sacred 
things. Lessing, with his powerful insight, could not feel 
that any narrow round of Church dogma could express the 
soul of religion ; nor that this dogma should be above the 
searching gaze of an inquirer after truth. He would in 
this, as in all other matters, free the mind from ignorance 
and make it ready to accept the truth, by which alone man 
becomes free. Like Prometheus, he looked forward to an 
age when man shall be free from the bondage of ignorance 
and superstition. 

Three of his greatest plays show this Greek love of 
perfect culture and of perfect freedom through culture. In 
" Minna von Bamhelm," the first German domestic drama, 
we find the soldier Tellheim, maimed in the wars and 
under a cloud, giving up his love, whom he had courted 
and won in a happier time, because he would not bring 
dishonor upon her by marrying her to a penniless and dis- 
honored soldier. As a ruse she tells him that her fortune 
is no better than his. Instantly his qualms disappear. She 
is no longer a being above him, but one to be cared for 
and comforted. Of course, all ends as it should in comedy. 
His name and rank are restored, she confesses her loving 
fraud, and all is happiness. Tellheim is the cultured man 
with a high sense of personal honor. Some may call him 
fantastic, and at times unsophisticated, but for a more 
nearly balanced eighteenth-century character one will have 
to look long. 

** Emilia Galotti " is a tragedy with its moral directed 
against the political abuses of the time. The Prince of 
Guastala has conceived an unholy passion, the latest of 
many similar passions, for Emilia Galotti, a beautiful girl, 
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betrothed and about to be married to the Count Appiani. 
On the morning of the bridal the count is murdered, and 
the girl, under the pretext of safety, is brought to the 
palace. Odoardo, the father, when he sees her imminent 
danger, not only because rescue is hopeless but also be- 
cause Emilia herself is not strong, stabs, not the prince, 
but his daughter, and gives himself up to be judged. 

" Behold, prince ! Is she pleasing to thee now ? Charms she thy 
fancy now ? now in this blood, that cries against thee for vengeance ? 
(After a pause) But dost thou await the outcome ? Dost thou expect, 
perhaps, that I shall turn this dagger's point against myself, that my 
deed shall end as does a common tragedy? Thou dost err. Here! 
(throwing his dagger at the prince's feet) Here it lies, the bloody 
witness of my crime ! I go to deliver myself into custody. I go, and 
await thee as my judge. And then above — I await thee before the 
judge of us all."^ 

It is the old story of Appius and Virginia, but with a new 
setting. Political evils cannot be remedied by the dagger. 
Princes are a hydra-headed monster. Cut off one head — 
a new one takes its place immediately. Open the eyes of 
a tyrant, not his veins. Let the people see what tyranny 
really means. That is the lesson of this play. The lesson 
of the death of Virginia was not lost on the people or on 
the decemvir Appius Claudius, for Rome provided against 
future tyrants. So would Europe. Political freedom — yes. 
But men must know first what political tyranny means. 

** Nathan the Wise " teaches the lesson of religious free- 
dom and toleration through culture. Nathan, the old Jew, 
had traveled far and seen much, and had assimilated the 
ideas of perfect humanity, perfect culture. In his eyes all 
great historical religions had in them much of truth. How 

^ Leasing, Emilia Galotti, Act V, scene viii. 
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much, God only knows. But it was not for one religion 
to set up its standard and claim that all deviation was 
heresy. For Lessing*s plea for religious freedom is for 
freedom for the individual from ignorance and bigotry, 
not for freedom for some minority to make of itself a 
majority, and thus accuse others of heresy. 

Thus we see that Lessing*s chief idea is the worth of 
the individual human soul. Each one of the chief indi- 
viduals of these plays is, for a time at least, pitted against 
society ; and each wins his struggle by means of the very 
greatness and the perfect balance of his nature. And each 
is what he is only through his ability to see things in their 
true proportion. 

If we remove ignorance and superstition in all matters, 
political, social, intellectual, religious, we reach the point 
where every individual will stand as his own master, self- 
judged and self-directed. This was the ideal of Greek 
culture at its best. To be sure, it is seen only at rare 
moments. Prometheus saw it. Socrates knew it. And 
this is the highest in Lessing. The greatest thinkers of all 
times have seen it. Emerson in his oration, "The Amer- 
ican Scholar " holds it as the highest ideal for the culti- 
vated American. If I were to call it by a name now sadly 
misused, I should call this spiritual and intellectual free- 
dom individualism. It is a true spiritual and intellectual 
freedom, such freedom as the sons of God and the inheri- 
tors of this earth have ever dreamed of and longed for, 
and so seldom understood. 

How different this is from the ideal of Rousseau, which 
was that of a well-ordered community, each member work- 
ing for the common good, at the direction of the whole. 
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Socialism, equality and fraternity — this is one of the ideas 
now very much in the air. Freedom, individual culture, is 
the other. Between these two our modem civilization, for 
better or worse, is moving. 

If Lessing was Greek in his eager acquisitiveness of all 
knowledge, in his humanism, his balance, his toleration, his 
strong love of freedom, — in a word, in his individualism, 
— he was none the less Hebrew when we look upon him 
from another point of view. And indeed without the bal- 
last of the Hebrew moral conscience the ship of individ- 
ualism responds too easily to the waves of caprice. Men 
must believe that there is a moral order and a moral law 
in this world which express themselves unmistakably in the 
thoughts and acts of the truly free man. Without them 
the man is not free, but the prey of chance and caprice. 

Lessing, waging war against the formalism of the 
Church, is none the less deeply religious and moral. 

The letter is not the spirit, and the Bible is not religion. Con- 
sequently criticisms of the letter and of the Bible are not necessarily 
criticisms of the spirit and of religion. There was religion before 
there was a Bible. Christianity existed before the evangelists and 
apostles wrote. The Christian religion is not true because the evan- 
gelists and apostles taught it ; but the evangelists and apostles taught 
it because it is true.^ 

How different this is from the frequent conventional 
attitude toward religion, which the Roman poet Ovid has 
summed up with remarkable frankness : 

Expedit esse deos, et ut expedit, esse putemus ; 
Dentur in antiquos tura merumque focos.^ 

^ Lessingt Axiomata. 

2 "As it is advantageous to have gods let us imagine that they exist, 
and offer frankincense and wine on the ancient altars." 
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The man who can thoroughly comprehend the moral law, 
that it is not a series of commandments externally imposed 
upon us, but the deepest expression of our moral conscious- 
ness, is ready to be a free, self -directing agent. He is best 
of all the truly cultured man. To him the words Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, have a new meaning: Liberty, that 
each person may do only what his deepest nature com- 
mands ; Equality, that before this moral law all men may 
be equal, though this equality does not, by any means, pre- 
suppose identity, or externally forced equality ; Fraternity 
that the deepest command of our moral nature may be not 
mutual hate, but mutual love. 

The play ** Nathan the Wise " clearly teaches this les- 
son. Here was a man, who, by the awful wrongs he had 
suffered, was impelled toward irreconcilable hate. Yet he 
loved notwithstanding; a man to whom worldly equality 
had been denied by Saracen and Christian, yet he calmly 
asserted his equality with both before the great laws of the 
universe ; a man whose people were scattered over the face 
of the earth and suffering a bondage that was a byword, but 
for him there was no bondage, for his soul was free. 

Theory of Progress 

But Lessing*s theory of individual culture based on a 
perfect understanding of the moral law, which we have 
thus seen practically carried out in his own life, and artis- 
tically developed in the characters of his dramas, meets with 
fuller and more consistent treatment in some of his other 
writings. In the dramas there are at best but three or four 
men whom we might style intellectually and morally free 
from ignorance and prejudice. How many such are there 
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in society at large ? How may they be recognized ? What 
hope is there for a moral and intellectual deliverance for 
the mass who are yet swayed by ignorance and prejudice ? 
These are practical questions ; and it is to these that he 
more than once turned his careful attention. 

In a word, Lessing answers these questions by reiterat- 
ing his faith that history is a progress by which man grad- 
ually rises out of the mists and fogs that enveloped his 
superstitious infancy and childhood to the clear freedom 
of maturity. Rousseau looked back with longing to the 
simple and happy reign of primitive instincts. His natural 
man was a being stripped of all the conventions of a false 
and degenerate civilization. Lessing, on the other hand, 
looked with equal longing forward to a time when primi- 
tive instincts shall be purified by cultured morals and 
intelligence, when what is false shall be stripped off, when 
what through ignorance and superstition has been distorted 
shall be set in true perspective, and when what there is of 
native good shall shine in unsullied splendor. 

But this splendor must be measured by the state attained 
by the mass of mankind, not by gifted individuals. It is 
not fair to conclude, because Athens nearly twenty-five 
hundred years ago produced a group of men to whom we 
look back with envy to-day, that there has been an actual 
retrogression in achievement. Though our greatest men 
might cut a sorry figure beside Sophocles, Plato, or 
Aristotle, the world in general, Lessing would assert, has 
passed far beyond the world that lay without the narrow 
limits of Attica.i What appears as a break in the progress, 

* Galton computes that the Athenian is to the modem Englishman 
what the modem Englishman is to the negro. 
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or a slip back into barbarism, is but a temporary check, or 
a breathing space, while the mass of mankind is attaining 
the position occupied by leaders of the preceding age. 

How this progress is achieved he attempts to answer 
in his " Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts " (The 
Education of the Human Race). Though this is primarily 
concerned with the development of religious ideals, and 
its lesson is the necessity of perfect religious toleration, 
yet its principle may equally well be applied to the develop- 
ment of all of man's powers and faculties. Its fundamen- 
tal conceptions are that progress is the result of ceaseless 
education ; »that education is of two sources, the reason and 
revelation ;^that revelation is the means whereby the mass 
of mankind are guided, while reason is for the individual ; 
^j that revelation is a gradual process, and that as man's reason 
makes preceding revelation intelligible he is ready for fur- 
ther truth ; and that thus by gradually reconciling revela- 
tion and reason there will be evolved from the mass of 
revelation-guided men a race of individuals who are intel- 
lectually and morally free/ We must not look for all truth 
in revelation in any one religion, though one may contain 
more than another ; and all contain a measure of truth. 
Nor must we be surprised, remembering how individual 
abilities differ, when we see in far-separated ages and 
states illustrious men, like Socrates, who by the force of 
their reason have leaped by one bound to intellectual and 
moral emancipation. 

It is significant that Lessing breaks from the eighteenth- 
century rationalism in giving human reason but half the 
task of freeing humanity. Indeed he went so far in a 
short paper on philosophy which he wrote to his friend 
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Mendelssohn as to point out clearly just where the pure 
intellect may lead men in their struggle to attain truth. 
" They [Leibnitz and Newton] fill the head, and the heart 
remains empty. They lead the mind to the remotest heaven, 
while in feeling it is put by passion below beasts. . . . From 
the point of view of knowledge we are angels, from that 
of life devils." It is for this reason he makes the progress 
of history a progress in the appreciation of the moral 
law, for that is the foundation of society, the object of reve- 
lation, the deepest problem for the reason, and finally the 
first means whereby man shall become fully emancipated. 

There are three stages in this education of the human 
race in moral ideas. In the earliest, primitive stage, the 
moral law was revealed to men in the form of commands 
given to children, disobedience of which was to be followed 
by present punishment. The race was too young to be able 
to appreciate the idea of the future life, hence rewards and 
pains were given in this life ; for children can rarely restrain 
themselves from a desired action because of some distant 
benefit or privation. 

But gradually, as childhood passed into youth, and man's 
powers became stronger, a stronger motive for right con- 
duct was revealed. As man's reasoning faculties developed 
he could see for himself that not always, nor indeed often, 
was a deed atoned for in this life ; but that the wicked 
even prospered in his wickedness, while the good was daily 
more and more oppressed. Then the revelation came with 
its message that there is an after life where the unevenness 
of this Ufe is made even, when the good who suffer and 
the wicked who exult in their wickedness come before a 
righteous God, to receive each his just due. This is the 
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age of youth, when man can calculate the effect of an 
act, and look into the future for the fruits of his effort ; 
when he may learn to sacrifice the unpromising present 
for a future full of promise. The idea of rewards and 
punishments has not yet disappeared ; but their material 
nature has slowly given way before a more ideal, a more 
spiritual, explanation. 

But this is not the final goal of humanity. Calculated 
actions, to Lessing, even when calculated for a distant ideal 
reward, are not the highest moral actions. 

Shall the human race never reach the acme of enlightenment 
and purity ? Never ? Never ? Let me not, All-Bountiful, think such 
blasphemy. Education has its goal, no less for the race than for the 
individual. What is to be educated is to be educated for something.^ 

When men learn to reconcile reason and this truth of rev- 
elation they will then be tmly emancipated. Then ** this 
law emanates from their own nature, and can be no other 
than, Act according to thy individual perfections." ^ 

The flattering prospects which are revealed to the youth, and the 
honor, the well-being, which are held glittering before him — what are 
they but means to educate him to become a man who, when these 
prospects of honor and well-being fade away, may be capable, even 
then, of doing his duty ? 

No ! It will come, it will surely come, the time of perfection, when 
man — though his understanding may be convinced of an ever better 
future — will not, however, have to borrow from this future motives / 
for his actions ; when he will do the good because it is the good, arid/, 
not because there were imposed upon it arbitrary rewards, which werei 
earlier intended merely to steady his inconstant vision and strengthen! i 
it to recognize the inner, better rewards.' ^ 

^ Lessing, Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts. 

2 Lessing, Das Christentum der Vemunft. 

* Lessing, Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts. 
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Nor must man be impatient because this ideal state is 
long in coming. 

Take heed, thou better-prepared one, thou that pausest restlessly to 
fume on the last page of this primer, take heed against letting thy 
weaker fellow pupil mark what thou faintly perceivest or already be- 
ginnest to see. 

Until they are up with thee, these weaker fellow pupils, rather turn 
thyself once more to the primer and seek whether that which thou 
takest only for involution of method, or a temporary expedient in the 
teaching, is really not something more. 

Pursue thy secret path, everlasting Providence, only let me not, 
because thou art hidden, despair of thee. Let me not despair of thee 
if thy steps appear to retreat. It is not true that the shortest line is 
always straight.^ 

In a short dialogue on the subject of freemasonry Les- 
sing attempted to apply this new idea of progress, or evo- 
lution, as we have learned to call it, to the State. To the 
baffling question, the origin of the State, he hazards no 
answer. But on the much more important question, the pur- 
pose of government, he is most outspoken ; governments 
must exist in order that there may be no governments. 
The ideal State is the one which has no government. He 
recognizes his ideal in the mutual helpfulness of a society 
of ants. 

Ernst. What activity and yet what order ! Every one carries, 
and drags, and pushes ; and not one is a hindrance to the rest. See, 
they even help one another. 

Falk. Ants live in society, like bees. 

Ernst. And in a still more wonderful society than bees, for they 
have among them no member that holds them together and rules them. 

Falk. Order, then, may be able to exist without government. 

Ernst. If each individual is able to govern himself, why not?^ 

^ Lessing, Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts. 
^ Lessing, Ernst and Falk. 
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But for the present the mass of mankind are not able to 
govern themselves. Hence governments are necessary, not 
as a good in themselves, but merely as a means to further 
the development of the individual. For ** in civil society 
alone can human reason be cultivated.'* Ancient states, 
like Rome, as well as some modem countries, looked upon 
the individual as existing merely to be of aid to the State. 
The welfare of the State was to them the all-important ; to 
this the individual must be willing to sacrifice himself, 
should it be demanded. But Lessing says : 

People unite rather that through and in this union every individual 
man may the better and more surely enjoy his share of welfare. The 
total of the welfare of all its members is the welfare of the State ; 
besides this there is none. Every other kind of welfare of the State, 
whereby individuals suffer and must suffer, is a cloak for tyranny. 
Nothing else.^ 

Furthermore, even under ideal conditions and constitu- 
tions, a socialistic division of property to the individuals, 
share and share alike, is quite impossible. Divisions in 
rank, though the source of nearly all the evils in the State, 
are a necessary evil. 

Do you think that a State is conceivable without difference of rank ? 
Be it good or bad, more or less near perfection, it is impossible that 
all its members can have the same relation to each other. Even if 
they all take part in legislation, they cannot all take an equal part, at 
least an equally immediate part. There will, therefore, be more dis- 
tinguished and less distinguished members. Even if all the possessions 
of the State were to be divided among them equally, this equal divi- 
sion would not last two generations. One would use his property 
better than another. One would have to divide his badly used prop- 
erty equally among more successors than another. There would, 
therefore, be richer and poorer members.^ 

1 Lessing, Ernst and Falk. ^ j^jd. 
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Nor would one huge cosmopolitan State, with an ideal 
constitution, as a remedy for local evils, be practical or 
even possible. The mere problem of administration would 
in itself tend to divide the one State into smaller states 
as administrative units, while geographical and climatic 
conditions would extend these political into sociological 
and even religious differences. From its own weight the 
huge agglomerate would break down into many units, such 
as we now have, parted, as long as human nature remains 
as it is, by petty jealousies, bickerings, and even wars. 
Governments must be adapted to local conditions. Here 
a monarchy is necessary ; there an enlightened despotism ; 
here a republic; as man's progress toward the ideal is 
slow or rapid, so the form of government gives him less 
or more opportunity of untrammeled activity. 

But if a government is full of defects, even positive 
evils, where shall the oppressed citizens look for remedy ? 
To revolution ? Not always, or even often, Lessing would 
say, for a revolution merely removes one tyrant to place 
another in power. The wise man '* calmly awaits the rising 
of the sun, and lets the lights burn as long as they can 
and will. To put out the lights, and after they have been 
put out to learn that the stumps must again be kindled, or 
that other lights must be set up — that is not the affair of 
the wise man. . . . What costs blood is certainly not worth 
blood." ^ The ideal of government is to foster cultured, 
enlightened men, and these in turn react upon the govern- 
ment, bringing the mass nearer and nearer to their light, 
and thus making government less and less necessary. This 
is the remedy, and the only remedy, for governmental evils. 

1 Lessing, Ernst and Falk. 
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Thus I^essing, and, as we shall see later, Goethe, looked 
forward to an aristocracy of culture, to men **who have 
risen above national prejudices, and know exactly where 
patriotism ceases to be a virtue '' ; to men ** who' are not 
subject to the prejudices of their inherited religion, do not 
believe that everything is necessarily good and true which 
men in general recognize as true''; to men '*whom social 
dignity does not blind and social insignificance does not 
repel ; to whose company the high gladly condescend and 
the humble confidently rise." These are the cultured and 
enlightened, the individualists; and when they, by coop- 
eration, have raised the mass of mankind to their level, 
there will be no more need of the leading strings of 
externally directed action, or unreasoned obedience to law. 
For then all men shall feel that ** law emanates from their 
own nature, and can be no other than. Act according to 
thy individual perfections." 

Art Criticism 

But Lessing did not content himself with mere theoriz- 
ing on the duty of the cultured man. In more than one 
field he struck out vigorously for an awakening of his 
people to culture. We have noticed how he attempted to 
give a healthier tone to the religious ideals of the day. He 
was no less active in attempting to point out a more robust 
ideal for art and literature. 

Perhaps the first thing that gave him an international 
reputation was his masterpiece of art criticism, the 
'^Laocoon." Very little need be said of that great work 
here. Painting, like literature, had become pretty, rather 
than great, and was now trying to go beyond its artistic 
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• 

bounds. Perhaps this can best be illustrated by a reference 
to a work of sculpture in our own country. In the base- 
ment of one of our largest public buildings there are a num- 
ber of pillars that support the body of the edifice. These 
pillars rest on crouching figures who seem fairly to groan 
under their fearful loads. It is hard to look at those mis- 
shapen monsters without strong emotion, for they suggest 
the intensest suffering with no possible relief. We almost 
long that their backs may give way and the building come 
down ; for then, at least, their struggle will be over. Com- 
pare with this the airy, graceful attitude of the female fig- 
ures that support a Greek temple in Athens, the Erech- 
theum. The load for them is so easy, so light, that it is 
scarcely felt except as a pleasure. Now Lessing would say, 
and rightly, that the former statues are quite inartistic, be- 
cause they suggest not a moment of rest, but one of violent 
struggle, and hence affect the eye with pain, not with pleas- 
ure or satisfaction. No picture and no statue that suggest 
continued strain can give satisfaction. 

This, in brief, is the argument against the French clas- 
sical school of artists who were attempting, by filling their 
canvases with detail, to suggest more than a scene at rest. 
Expressions or situations that are fleeting are not for the 
painter or sculptor, for they are not natural or character- 
istic. A full-mouthed laugh on canvas is a grimace, and, 
unless it has some other reason for its being, can hardly 
please. Thus Lessing worked for simplicity and order in 
art. We saw the same desire for simplicity in Rousseau. 
But with him it was instinctive ; with Lessing it was care- 
fully deduced from first principles and logically elaborated. 
Rousseau was the prophet ; Lessing, the philosopher. 
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The same desire to get down to first principles and 
to know what the logical requirements of true art are, 
shows itself in his study of the drama. Lessing was more 
interested in the drama than in any other form of liter- 
ary expression. For ** if art is a representation of nature, 
then the drama must be the highest form of art because 
it imitates nature directly." 

We have frequently used the term ** French Pseudo- 
Classicism " with regard to art and literature. If the art 
of this school went beyond its powers in attempting a com- 
plexity of detail that bewilders the imagination, the drama 
fell below its true powers in attempting to reduce the 
life it represented to too great simplicity. During the 
reign of the French-loving Frederick the Great, Germany 
had fallen under the complete sway of the French rules of 
art. And the result was that the German stage became 
merely an idle show, entirely separated from the intellec- 
tual life of the people. To see how low a position it occu- 
pied one needs only to read a few pages from Lessing's 
" Hamburgische Dramaturgic." 

It is well known how much in earnest the Greek and Roman peo- 
ples were with their theater; especially the Greeks with tragedy. 
How indifferent, how cold, on the contrary, are our people in regard 
to the theater ! Whence this difference, if it does not arise from the 
fact that the Greeks were inspired by their stage with feelings so 
strong, so extraordinary, that they could scarce await the moment for 
experiencing them again and again ; while we receive from our stage 
such weak impressions that we seldom think it worth the time and 
money to secure them? We go to the theater almost always from 
curiosity, from fashion, from ennui, from a desire for society, from a 
wish to stare and to be stared at; and only a few, and these few sel- 
dom, from other motives. I say we, our people, our stage. I do not 
mean, however, only the Germans. We Germans are honest enough 
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to confess that as yet we have no theater. What many of our critics 
who subscribe to this confession, and at the same time are great adv 
mirers of the French theater, are thinking of in forming such a judg- 
ment, I know not ; but I know what I myself think of it. I think 
that not only we Germans but also those who for a century have 
boasted of having a drama, — the best drama in all Europe, — even 
the French, have no drama. No tragedy, certainly ! For the impres- 
sion which the French tragedy produces is so shallow, so cold ! ^ 

Lessing, in this remarkable series of papers, the " Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgie/' struck at the heart of French 
dramatic criticism. He took as his model Shakespeare, 
and made Germany acquainted with the great English 
dramatist; as a result to-day there are more representa- 
tions of Shakespeare's plays in Germany than in both 
England and America. 

But Lessing, though he admired and even desired to 
imitate Shakespeare, was no slavish imitator. He saw that 
what Shakespeare had done for England must be done by 
some one for Germany, namely, the establishment of a 
national theater. Why not be himself the innovator ? 

What a simple idea to give the Germans a national theater, while 
we Germans are as yet no nation ! I do not speak of the political 
constitution, but only of the moral character. One might almost say, 
" The character of the Germans is to insist on having none of their 
own." We are still the sworn imitators of everything foreign, espe- 
cially the humble admirers of the never-enough-admired French. 
Everything from beyond the Rhine is beautiful, charming, lovely, 
divine ; we would rather disown sight and hearing than think other- 
wise; we would rather persuade ourselves to accept coarseness for 
naturalness, frivolity for grace, grimace for expression, a tinkling 
of rimes for poetry, howling for music, than in the smallest degree 

1 Lessing, Hamburgische Dramaturgic, No. 80. Quoted in Francke, 
History of German Literature. 
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doubt the superiority in all that is good and beautiful and sublime 
and becoming, which this charming nation, this first nation of the 
world, as it is accustomed very modestly to call itself, has received 
as its share from a just Providence. 

Lessing has been called unpatriotic, but no greater pa- 
triotic work for any people can be done than to give it a 
national literature, in which its growing national spirit can 
find itself, which will gladden it in its hours of adversity 
and be an inspiration to all noble effort. For his fight 
against false ideas of art and literature was not so much 
cgainst French art and the French drama as against the 
spirit of ignorant and false conventionalism and false pro- 
priety which during the past hundred years had been the 
ruling taste in Europe. And in his careful examination 
of Greek art and Greek literature for the true principles 
which govern their manifestations " he was seeking not 
so much for a correct view of the true humanity which 
underlay the Greek theory of tragedy as for the spirit of 
true humanity and sound nature which made Sophocles 
and Shakespeare possible.'' Both the **Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie'* and the **Laocoon" were pleas for popular 
emancipation from the despotism of ignorance. 

Lessing's Place in Art and Letters 

Lessing was no painter or sculptor, but since his time 
German art has had a freer and more wholesome tendency. 
In the realm of the drama, however, Lessing was himself 
the innovator. He wrote the first play in German (** Miss 
Sara Sampson *') which introduced into tragedy people 
from common walks of life. His "Emilia Galotti'' went 
far to displace in Germany the pure aristocracy of birth 
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and parentage by the aristocracy of intellect and culture. 
His ** Minna von Bamhelm" taught simplicity and disci- 
pline and true freedom based on honor. Both Odoardo in 
** Emilia Galotti" and Tellheim in ** Minna von Bamhelm" 
taught the value of the individual human soul above laws 
and petty conventionalities. Both were self-disciplined 
men. Principle and honor and conscience were, with them, 
the last laws of human conduct. ** Nathan the Wise" 
taught the great lesson of mutual toleration and love, the 
only means whereby we can learn to know each other and 
live together in freedom. Still as a literary artist, Lessing 
has not the commanding figure of some of his successors. 
The innovator is rarely the finished artist. There had to 
be a Lessing before there could be a Goethe. Lessing the 
man is greater than Lessing the author. 

What shall we say of Lessing ? Heine has called him 
the literary Arminius who freed Germany from foreign 
literary bondage. Another great writer has said, **To go 
back to Lessing is to advance.'' The philosopher Fichte 
perhaps has put it best of all : " If no one of thy state- 
ments, as thou hast expressed them in words, shall per- 
manently abide, yet thy spirit of insight into the soul of 
knowledge, thy perception of truth which shall endure, 
thy deep, sincere soul, thy independence and hatred of 
sham and easy-going negation shall be indestructible as 
our nation." 

And as a summary these words of Kuno Francke seem 
most appropriate : "He has done more than any other of 
his contemporaries to solve the problems of literary and 
artistic reform, of social progress, of religious emanci- 
pation, which are still agitating the world ; and whatever 
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there is of positive, constructive liberalism in German life 
to-day has sprung more directly from him than from any 
other man of his age." 

It is Lessing's earnest search for truth that is the key- 
note of his character. And yet he knew that it is not by 
the possession of truth, but by earnest search for it, that 
mankind is blessed. ** I think I have been as serviceable 
to truth when I missed it, and my failure was the occasion 
of another's discovering it, as if I had discovered it myself. 
If God held all truth in his right hand, and in his left 
nothing but the ever-restless instinct for truth, though with 
the condition of forever and ever erring, and should say to 
me, * Choose I ' I should bow humbly to his left hand, and 
say, * Father, give I pure truth is for Thee alone.' " He 
knew the value of life. ** Whoever would be life's master, 
and not its drudge, must make it a means, and never 
allow it to become an end." 

It took Germany more than a hundred years after Les- 
sing to achieve a national existence, and many of Lessing's 
ideals are, even now, far from being realized ; yet without 
him and his lesson of the worth of the individual soul, the 
great intellectual awakening led by Goethe and Schiller 
would have been almost impossible. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ROMANTICISM IN 
ENGLAND — WORDSWORTH 

The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

Wordsworth, 
" My heart leaps up when I behold " 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ROMANTICISM IN 
ENGLAND — WORDSWORTH 

Napoleon in his wrath once called the English a nation 
of shopkeepers. It is true that he found out later they 
made pretty good soldiers, yet his sneer had a large grain 
of truth. For though the English have never been without 
their great thinkers and artists, the nation, as a body, has 
always looked coldly on men of artistic ideals ; and has 
held, in its practical way, that, while art and letters may 
be perfectly harmless as amusements, they must in no 
wise be allowed to interfere with the more serious duties 
of life. At no time was this more emphatically true than 
in the eighteenth century ; for while many of her best 
artists and authors were starving in their miserable gar- 
rets, England went on in her magnificent imperial policy, 
amassing great wealth through commerce and adding 
continents to her territories. 

This is perhaps the reason why the ideas latent in the 
** Essay concerning Human Understanding,'' written by 
John Locke nearly a hundred years before Wordsworth was 
bom, were almost unperceived by the body of eighteenth- 
century English people, while they were being carried to 
their logical development in society and art and philosophy 
in France and Germany. 
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The Eighteenth Century in England 

We have seen in the preceding chapters that France, 
taking up the idea of the worth of the individual man in 
society, developed with brilliant logic the science of social 
politics in Montesquieu and Rousseau, and carried out 
their conclusions with remorseless consistency in the French 
Revolution ; and that Germany, fired by the idea of the 
worth of the individual man to himself, sought for freedom 
through art and culture. All this while England was con- 
tent to grow rich and prosperous ; and the literature that 
affected the lives of the people at large — popular literature 
in the true sense — was the literature of past ages, the 
poems and dramas of Milton and Shakespeare, the ballads, 
the prose allegory of Bunyan, and the English Bible. It 
is a question if any of the writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, except possibly Defoe and Goldsmith, found any 
readers outside of London and the university cities. 

Nor can we find anything in the political history of the 
eighteenth century that promised much for social or indi- 
vidual freedom. The English Parliament at the end of 
the century was no more a representative body than it had 
been a hundred years before. A stupid German king, who 
could not, or would not, learn to speak good English, estab- 
lished the precedent of a responsible prime minister, who 
should relieve his majesty of certain irksome duties before 
Parliament ; for the great battle for parliamentary govern- 
ment against royal prerogative had been settled in 1688. 
Indeed, a reaction had set in during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, when George III came very near 
reasserting the exploded doctrine of the divine right of 
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kings. Never had the nation's representatives been more 
corrupt than in the dark days that preceded the American 
war. Party government meant intrigue, bribery, backstairs 
visits, blackmail, scandals. It was the age when Walpole, 
for twenty years prime minister, asserted, and made good 
his assertion, that every man has his price. 

Likewise, when literature ceased to be an expression of 
the life of the nation and became the plaything or profes- 
sion of a certain class, it fell into disrepute. In England, 
from the death of Milton to the birth of Wordsworth, there 
were many professional men of letters, but few greatauthors. 
With the exception of the novelists, Fielding, Smollett, 
and Goldsmith, and a few poets, like Dryden and Pope, we 
could easily spare the whole of the literary output of the 
eighteenth century, and be not much the poorer. There is 
a charm in the .works of Swift, Addison, and Steele ; but 
it is dulled by our recollections of reading them unwillingly 
in school. Pope, with his carefully balanced riming coup- 
lets, is still seen on library shelves, but only at rare intervals 
are persons found who read him, and fewer who enjoy him. 
Carefully conventionalized life of the city and of the court 
was the subject of poet and dramatist. To be a town wit 
was esteemed the highest ideal for a gentleman's striving ; 
to make an inane remark in a smart and epigrammatic way 
was one of the tests of genius. Nature and man must put 
on court dress before appearing in polite society. The god 
Pan was captured and imprisoned in a trim park, and made 
to don bagwig and small sword, to foot it with nymphs in 
hoop skirts, powdered hair, and patches. And the odors 
of woods and fields, trees and flowers, come to us only 
fitfully amid gusts of rose water and eau de Cologne. 
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England was a* race of shopkeepers and court danglers, 
and was paying the price. 

Indeed, so far had poetry wandered from her true home, 
the realm of the imagination and the emotions as well as 
of the intellect, that the essential difference between prose 
and verse, and between the treatise and the poem, had 
been lost. Pope's poems on '* Man" and ** Criticism " are 
riming essays, and the only possible excuse for their verse 
form is that by it the author was enabled to put his thoughts 
into sharp epigrams that could easily be carried in the 
memory. Thomson's "Seasons" is a series of rural 
sketches as they might be imagined by a person whose 
sole knowledge of the country was gained by a short trip or 
two; and, with the exception of passages here and there, it 
would gain its effect much more readily if written in prose. 
Such poems as ** Night Thoughts," " Pleasures of the 
Imagination," " Pleasures of Melancholy," suggest prose 
essays ; nor are they, except for stray passages, anything 
more than exercises in verse. And the absurdity of the 
eighteenth-century poetry is reached in an ode composed 
at Oxford to ** Vaccination," beginning. 

Inoculation, heavenly maid, descend. 

Why was England slow to respond to the influences 
that were operating so strongly in France and Germany ? 
In the first place we shall have to attribute it to English 
conservatism. England has not always been distinguished 
by this trait, as the student of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century history can easily discover. During the latter cen- 
tury she had seen, in the narrow space of fifty years, 
besides plots and counterplots, several abortive rebellions 
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and two important revolutions. Her history up to 1688 
had been fully as exciting and feverish as that of any of 
the continental states. But after that date, when parlia- 
mentary government was finally assured, and the royal 
power curbed, people 'began to look back at the early 
strenuous struggles as an evil from which they had happily 
escaped and to which they had no desire to return. And 
that feeling has been handed down to our own day. From 
that time on, the English people have refused to be deeply 
excited about anything, except when they have felt their 
two great establishments, the Church or the Constitution, 
endangered. Even their greatest reforms since then have 
been achieved in a half-hearted way and only after giving 
an ambiguous response to the question at issue between the 
upper and lower Houses of Parliament. Let other peoples 
grow excited and hysterical about grievances, the English 
have been enjoying the blessed privileges of an old con- 
stitution, won after much war and bloodshed, and they 
prefer to leave well enough alone. 

Moreover, the English have, since 1688 and the estab- 
lishment of internal peace, prospered exceedingly. The 
only wars they have engaged in have been fought on for- 
eign soil, and have, with few exceptions, only increased 
this prosperity. During the eighteenth century England 
fought for colonial empire and foreign markets, and 
secured both. In consequence, while foreign nations were 
exhausting themselves in family quarrels, her commerce 
and manufactures were growing by leaps and bounds. She 
became a nation of shopkeepers and shippers, and* the 
ledger gradually displaced less practical literature. 

It takes some calamity to waken a nation from such 
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smug self-satisfaction to higher thoughts ; and this came, 
near the end of the eighteenth century, in the disaster of 
the American war, when the stupidity of a king at one 
sweep lost the empire its fairest heritage and humbled its 
pride in the dust. It is not a coincidence that with the 
dose of this war came the first notes of the new poetry in 
Cbwper and Bums. Such lines as these, though written 
in a rustic dialect, show the new thoughts and new ideals 
to' which only public misfortune could give birth : 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, an^ a' that ! 
But an honest man 's aboon his might — 

Guid faith, he mauna fa^ that ! 
For a' that, an' a' that, 

Their dignities, an' a' that, 
The pith o' sense, an' pride o' worth 

Are higher rank than a' that. 

And on the heels of this disaster came the French 
Revolution with its doctrine of the worth of man. England 
took the issue in its conservative way. The doctrine of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity at first found a host of 
followers, but so soon as the nation realized that it brought, 
not peace, but a sword, they thought of the old days and 
shuddered ; and England as a nation joined the ranks of 
the conservatives and reactionaries. 

The Revolution and English Literature 

The effect of the Revolution on England can be seen in 
four distinct tendencies in its literature. ^ First came those 
who frankly recognized that the constitution of society was 

^ I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness in what follows to Edward 
Dowden's " The French Revolution and English Literature." 
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selfish, cruel, and hypocritical. They had drunk deep of 
the revolutionary draught, but, being of steadier heads, 
recoiled before the orgies of the Reign of Terror. They 
felt that real freedom was something more than a hysteri- 
cal debauch ending in blind rage against every opposition. 
Their souls longed for quiet from these distracting noises ; 
and they sought it in nature and the natural man, the tiller 
of the soil and the shepherd. Reform, if it was to come 
at all, must come, they thought, by a return. to simpler 
ideals of life. And so thought William Wordsworth : 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Others there were who would not give up the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, even after they had seen its 
apparent failure. Sham and convention, though for a time 
victorious, were none the less sham and convention and 
must be fought, though the fight be a losing one. For 
these men there was no retiring to nature for the peace 
of mind she can give, no mild reform or gradual recon- 
struction. They were warriors all, to whom compromise 
was impossible. There was the hopeful Shelley, who kept 
his love for human nature to the last, convinced that the 
moment men know the errors of society and resolutely will 
the good and true all evils must vanish. Byron fought 
with weapons of despair and cynicism. Where Shelley 
loved, Byron hated; and in his last years, when a new 
note was finding its way into his poetry, he threw himself 
away in an endeavor to liberate Greece from the Turkish 
tyranny. Carlyle, hating sham and convention no less 
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than Byron or Shelley, stoically urged the suppression of 
all outcries for the sake of the gospel of work. 

A few, like Keats, were able to transport themselves 
from the tumult of conflict and feed their imaginations on 
pure beauty. They worshiped her as the object of their 
deepest devotion. The world of external reality never in- 
trudes in the shrine which they have built for the imagi- 
nation, a shrine which only the most beautiful objects 
may enter. 

Finally there were those who were frankly anti-revolu- 
tionary, who hated the Revolution and all the ideals it 
would foster. In their place they set up national and patri- 
otic ideals, love of country and its past and present glory. 
The historical romance, the patriotic poem, and local 
description were worthier objects to them than the dan- 
gerous theories of modem times. Scott, Campbell, Jane 
Austen, Maria Edgeworth, sought to draw men's minds 
into more conservative channels ; and in the main they 
succeeded. Wordsworth was long neglected ; Shelley and 
Byron were only partly appreciated even after continental 
Europe had given them their just dues ; Carlyle's doctrines 
were curiously misunderstood ; Keats could be only for 
the few ; but the patriotic writers sprang into immediate 
and lasting popularity. 

Difficulties in Reading Wordsworth 

An attempt to read Wordsworth systematically, for the 
purpose of getting from his poems some consistent theory 
of life, is beset with numerous difficulties. The uneven- 
ness of his work has been frequently called to notice. 
Side by side with poems which touch the heights of 
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inspiration are poems barely able to raise their heads from 
the dust of the comi;nonplace. It requires no little exercise 
of mental gymnastics to fblloV^ him from the mountain 
tops of inspiration to the valleys of tediousness. It was 
his theory that all subjects are suitable for poetic expres- 
sion ; but he failed singularly to make his theory good. 
No wonder this made his first critics hostile to all his 
works. For in one of his first volumes of poems we find 
within a few pages of his **Tintem Abbey/' which is in 
many respects his finest poem, such verses as " Goody 
Blake," " Peter Bell," and "The Idiot Boy." Besides he 
was garrulous and crowded even his best poems with 
details that hardly any stretch of the imagination can call 
poetic. Thus ** Michael," which all admirers of Words- 
worth consider to be one of his best rural poems, and 
which well deserves the praise, is marred by many trivial 
details, such as the following : 

Turned to the cleanly supper-board, and there, 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk, 
Sat round the basket piled with oaten cakes, 
And their plain home-made cheese. 

Compare with this the lines in ** We are Seven " : 

" And often after sunset, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there." 

The latter is the talk of a child, and is natural and poetic. 
It is restrained and condensed, while the former, by going 
into the details of the bill of fare, destroys all poetic effect. 
To estimate the real worth of Wordsworth we must be a 
little blind to such lapses into mere garrulity. 
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But harder to get used to than this unevenness are the 
contradictions we frequently discover in his poems. Words- 
worth had a long poetic life, and during his early years was 
an enthusiastic follower of the doctrines of the Revolution. 
He has told us in " The Prelude," a long autobiographical 
poem, his feelings during those years of enthusiasm : 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 

Later he turned from society and retired to nature, where 
his disappointed soul found rest amid scenes of natural 
and rural happiness ; and there he became the mild and 
conservative reformer. His ideal was no longer to overturn 
society, and to substitute for long-continued institutions un- 
substantial theories of ideal happiness and sudden regen- 
eration. Perhaps the most typical poem of his attitude at 
this time is his " Ode to Duty." 

Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought : 

Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ev^r is the same. 

During the last period of his life he became an extreme 
conservative. The Reform Bill of 1832, which greatly ex- 
tended the franchise, was opposed by him ; for he felt that 
the old feudal power was a needful counterpoise to popular 
power, which he feared had grown far in excess of the 
degree of knowledge and the standard of morals attained 
by the masses. He came to love the very authority and 
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tradition, embodied in the English Constitution, that he 
had combated in his earliest period. The kind of liberty 
he desired was liberty under the Constitution, for outside 
of this was tyranny and wretchedness. He turned for spir- 
itual consolation to the rites and ceremonies of the Church, 
and wrote his ** Ecclesiastical Sonnets " in their defense. 
How this defection from the early principle of liberalism 
was taken by the young liberals of the time is best seen 
in Browning's poem ** The Lost Leader." 

We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him, 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents. 

Made him our pattern to live and to die ! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us, — they watch from their graves ! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 

— He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves ! 
We shall march prospering, — not through his presence ; 

Songs may inspirit us, — not from his lyre ; 
Deeds will be done, — while he boasts his quiescence. 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire. 

Further, Wordsworth never got away from the child's 
sincere and naive view of man and nature. In one of his 
best-known poems he has written : 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 
The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
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This intimacy with nature is almost impossible to a per- 
son who has allowed society and business to usurp the place 
once held by his immediate surroundings. To gain from 
Wordsworth's poems the delight he had in nature, he must 
get rid of all that comes between, and, as a child, see 
nature face to face. 

Coupled with his simplicity and sincerity is an almost 
total lack of humor. An abounding seriousness runs 
through all his poems. He never jests. It is strange that 
the word laughter rarely occurs in his poetry ; we have 
smiles of joy and thankfulness, but only at long intervals 
hearty laughter. His characters are all serious, and even 
take their joys seriously. 

But our difficulties in reading Wordsworth will vanish if 
we regard him in his true light as a seer, not as an abstract 
thinker or philosopher. He is poet first, and has no organ- 
ized intellectual creed. In this he differs completely from 
Lessing and other German poets. He brings to nature no 
carefully worked out theory of the world order. He sees 
and feels deeply, and sets down what impresses him. If 
what he sees to-day appears to contradict what he saw yester- 
day, what matter ? Nature is of many moods ; so may also 
be her poet, if he will only be sincere and see and feel 
truthfully. Intellectual creeds are man-made ; emotions 
are as deep as nature and transcend man's mind.^ 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Then all the sages can. 

1 This contradicts the article on Wordsworth's Ethics in Leslie 
Stephen's "Hours in a Library." 
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Wordsworth the Typical English Poet 

Since Matthew Arnold's edition of Wordsworth's poems 
and his appreciative criticism, Wordsworth, more than 
any other, has been the typical English poet of the nine- 
teenth century. There is something peculiarly national 
and exclusive in the English character which cuts the 
Englishman off from foreign influences. He has always 
been a person who, through geographical position and 
other circumstances, has dwelt apart from the family of 
European nations. A discerning American once said, 
** Each of these islanders is himself an island." The Eng- 
lishman on the Continent has always been a foreigner, 
and has brought nothing back with him that he had not 
previously carried out of England. A multitude of English 
hotels have sprung up in places that the Englishman visits. 
He has steadily refused to accommodate himself to Euro- 
pean ways of thought and living. And until a few years 
ago a foreigner in England was an object of curiosity, if 
not of suspicion and contempt. In consequence, England 
as a whole has been peculiarly inaccessible to foreign influ- 
ences. We might almost call the English the Chinese or 
Hebrews of Europe. Though the greatest English writers, 
like Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Shelley, Byron, have 
drawn freely from Italian or French literature, each of them 
has been appreciated by the nation not for the part of his 
work that is due to foreign thoughts and ideas, but for the 
part that is peculiarly English. And Wordsworth was dis- 
tinctly an English product. Though much of his love of 
nature and of simple humanity undoubtedly reflects Rous- 
seau, yet Rousseau is mentioned but once in his poems, 
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and then not with praise. When twenty years old he found 
himself in Paris, and felt called upon to aid the French in 
proclaiming the regeneration of the world; but prudent 
relatives recalled him by the simple device of cutting off 
his allowance. His revolutionary ardor cooled, and he 
could later write : 

I traveled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea ; 
^ Nor, England ! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 

'T is past, that melancholy dream ! 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time ; for still I seem 

To love thee more and more. 

Wordsworth is the poet of the English home ; and per- 
haps the strongest social influence in England is the 
influence of the home. 

English political conservatism we have already noticed ; 
but along with this conservatism in politics is a conserva- 
tism or reticence in character in the average Englishman 
which to many appears as unfeeling coldness. On the 
Continent when two friends meet after an absence they 
embrace, even if their fervor does not assume a more ex- 
travagant form. The Englishman contents himself with a 
cold handshake. If he feels deeply, his feelings rarely 
betray themselves, for to show too much emotion is con- 
sidered a mark of bad taste. In like manner English ora- 
tory is carefully restrained ; and to listen to the average 
debate in Parliament is rather tiresome, unless the tedious- 
ness of the session is broken by one of the more impulsive 
members from Ireland or Wales. For the Englishman 
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has learned to count the cost, and to realize that too much 
emotion often results in actions that are later regretted. 
In consequence, riots in England are rare and are quickly 
suppressed, while lynchings and jail deliveries are un- 
known. The cause is that the Englishman rarely allows 
himself the luxury of vivid emotion, and reflection and 
self-repression quickly gain the upper hand. The English- 
man thinks twice before he acts ; and then, if he acts at 
all, he does so in a most deliberate, conservative way. 

This restraint has shown itself repeatedly in English 
literature and especially in poetry. Rarely has a writer 
allowed himself to write down his feelings with the aban- 
don we see so frequently in Continental literature. Barring 
a few like Keats, Shelley, and Blake, the English poets 
have rather suggested than expressed their emotions. The 
feeling is there, but the reader must be finely attuned to the 
mood of the poet before he can catch its moving impulse. 

In this, Wordsworth, more than any other, is th^ typical 
English poet. Consistently with his theory that poetry is 
" the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings, recollected 
in tranquillity," through all the various moods of his poems 
he maintained a drowsy sedateness, as though one were to 
set the " Marseillaise ** to the tune of '' Old Hundred " or 
" Home, Sweet Home." For this reason he never wrote 
a true love poem; for with him too much reflection in tran- 
quillity destroyed the fine enthusiasm necessary for lyrical 
outbursts of pure passion.^ Wordsworth felt deeply, but 

1 There have been few love poems written in England during the 
past century. Keats, Rossetti, and Mrs. Browning are about the only 
writers who have raised themselves in this respect above the level of 
conventiohality. Nor as yet has a single good love poem appeared in 
American literature. 
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pleaded the following excuse for not writing love poetry, 
** Had I been a wqter of love poetry, it would have been 
natural to me to write it with a degree of warmth which 
could hardly have been approved by my principles ! " ^ 

Again, Wordsworth will, at all costs, like the typical 
Englishman of his day, preserve the proprieties in all 
his acts and writings. In this he is not unlike the group 
of anti-revolutionary and patriotic writers I mentioned. A 
famous French cartoon of this period represents Britannia 
with horrified expression closing her eyes and ears, while 
before her is being enacted the cancan of the nations. 
For to the Continental this restraint on the part of the 
English people has always seemed a little hypocritical. 
Perhaps it is, but it is still somewhat to England's credit 
that during this epoch of licentious books and pictures 
English art and literature, for a while, kept itself pure. 
It is a little difficult to blame the English for their com- 
placent self-satisfaction. 

With Wordsworth this love of propriety frequently de- 
scends into a love of the commonplace. For this reason 
his fame has never spread to any considerable extent in 
other countries. His character was thus summed up by 
Emerson : 

His face sometimes lighted up, but his conversation was not 
marked by special force or elevation. . . . He honored himself by 
his simple adherence to truth, and was very willing not to shine ; 
but he surprised by the hard limits of his thoughts. To judge from 
a single conversation, he made the impression of a narrow and very 
English mind ; of one who paid for his rare elevation by general 
tameness and conformity. 

^ Wordsworth wrote one love poem, ** Strange fits of passion have I 
known." I am afraid a lover would find it rather thin g^el for his soul. 
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But the trait that, more than any other, distinguished 
English literature of the nineteenth century is probably its 
cheerful optimism. These lines from Browning's ** Pippa 
Passes," though they are the song of a young, unlessoned 
girl, are never very far from the hearts of English men 
and women : 

The years 's at the spring 
And day *s at the mom ; 
Morning *s at seven ; 
The hillside *s dew-pearled ; 
The lark 's on the wing ; 
The snail 's on the thorn : 
God 's in his heaven — 
All 's right with the world ! 

Though this exquisite delight in nature and trust in 
nature's God is the beautiful heritage of childhood, not all 
of us can forever keep the simple faith of children. Ugly 
thoughts and doubts will arise; and the earth, once so 
fair to childish eyes, to the mature man or woman seldom 
remains a place of simple joy and gladness, but the home 
rather of disappointment and misery. Rousseau and his fol- 
lowers saw this, and the French Revolution was the result. 
Englishmen, with few exceptions, resolutely shut their eyes 
to the evil and when, as in the case of Charles Dickens, 
they did for a moment look misery in the face, they threw 
over it the mantle of charity, and remarked naively that, if 
we could only will its banishment, its disappearance would 
be assured. But this has not been the view of the greatest 
leaders of the world. Saint Francis became as one of the 
least that he might set the example of loving service. He 
who came to minister unto men wept over what even He 
could not relieve. Simple poverty and misery, such as we 
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see daily, may perhaps be easily remedied. But who can 
minister unto a mind diseased ? Christ was able to heal 
the widow's son, but the scribes and Pharisees were beyond 
His power. The greatest evils are not those of poverty and 
suffering, but of pride, hard-heartedness, and a refusal to 
acknowledge that we are our brothers* keepers. 

And yet this easy optimism is daily preached in our 
lives and actions. Great followings are gained by doctrines 
teaching that pain and suffering are only a delusion, and 
that, if we but train our wills and our faith, all evils will 
disappear with the other specters of medieval superstition. 
That there is a body of truth in these doctrines there can 
be no doubt, and that cheerfulness is one of the phases of 
godliness there can be still less doubt; but to deny evil 
any real existence, simply because we will not to see it, is 
to render absurd the science of ethics and to turn the trag- 
edies of iEschylus and Shakespeare into veriest falderol. 

Wordsworth had much of this faith in the essential good- 
ness of things. He saw the evils that prompted the French 
Revolution. His heart was torn by the sight of a haggard 
maiden near Orleans leading by the roadside a starved 
calf; and he determined to do what lay in his might 
to bring about the day of regeneration. He returned to 
England, and in London saw the hoUowness of conven- 
tional life ; in despair he retired to nature ; and there his 
sister taught him to see that nature and humanity were at 
heart cheerful and even gay. For nature 

can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
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Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessing. 

If we could only, like him, live near to nature, or, like the 
rustic, lead the simple life of domestic duties, life for all 
would be one unending round of bliss. This is all of it 
exceedingly beautiful. The call for a simple life has been 
sounded in our own day ; but we cannot all take up the 
mattock or the shepherd's crook and sing over our work 
like Wordsworth's " Highland Girl." The pictures of 
Millet's peasants have more realism, though perhaps less 
poetry; and besides, conventions and stiff society dress 
are a little harder to shake off than the poet imagined. 

The words " quiet joy," ** bliss," " pleasure," and " cheer- 
fulness " were favorites with Wordsworth. He used them 
constantly. His whole life was a search for ** the bond of 
union between life and joy." This little poem, one of his 
best, gives his quiet faith. 

I heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sate reclined. 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that green bower. 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And 't is my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 
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Evil comes only from man, and can easily be got rid of, 
if man's will to reform be but strong enough. The way to do 
it is clear. 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of things ; 
We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art ; 
Close up those barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 

Even the poor old Cumberland beggar teaches a lesson 
of cheerful usefulness. 

He travels on, a solitary Man ; 
His age has no companion. On the ground 
His eyes are turned, and, as he moves along, 
They move along the ground ; and, evermore, 
Instead of common and habitual sight 
Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale, 
And the blue sky, one little span of earth 
Is all his prospect. Thus, from day to day, 
Bow-bent, his eyes for ever on the ground. 
He plies his weary journey ; seeing still. 
And seldom knowing that he sees, some straw, 
Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one track, 
The nails of cart or chariot^wheel have left 
Impressed on the white road, — in the same line, 
At distance still the same. Poor Traveller ! 
His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust ; he is so still 
In look and motion, that the cottage curs, 
Ere he has passed the door, will turn away. 
Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls, 
The vacant and the busy, maids and youths. 
And urchins newly breeched — all pass him by : 
Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves behind. 
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But the beggar is not an object to be pitied only. He has 
his use, and society its recompense for his sufferings. 

'T is Nature's law 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
Or forms created the most vile and brute, 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good. 

For he through his misery excites the compassion of those 
he meets. ^jj ^^^^^^ .^^ j^.^ 

A silent monitor, which on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of self-congratulation, to the heart 
Of each recalling his peculiar boons. 

It is beautiful to feel this poetic sympathy with suffer- 
ing; but perhaps it is not the highest ethics that men 
should suffer in order that we who are more fortunate 
should be ready with our compassion, while we piously 
bless God for his many benefits. It comes dangerously 
near the prayer of the Pharisee, thanking God he was not 
as the poor publican. 

There were times when Wordsworth got out of this 
narrow optimism, when his hatred of pretentious sham and 
shallow convention, and of the petty affairs of most men, 
roused him to righteous indignation. These noble utter- 
ances, the noblest of their kind in English literature, are 
found in some of his sonnets.^ 

1 I should like to treat at greater length Wordsworth's sonnets, but 
the nature of this chapter hardly permits more than passing notice. The 
condensation and concentrated effort required for the composition of a 
sonnet exercised a most wholesome influence upon Wordsworth's nat- 
ural discursiveness. His best sonnets have never been surpassed, and 
have been equaled only by the rarest poets. 
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O Friend ! I know not which way I must look 

For comfort, being, as I am, opprest, 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show ; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 

Or groom ! — We must run glittering like a brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 

The wealthiest man among us is the best : 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense. 

This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 

Plain living and high thinking are no more : 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence. 

And pure religion breathing household laws. 

His address to Milton is a call for the best in human 
nature to rise and assert itself. 

Milton ! thou should'st be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 
Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart : 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on lifers common way, 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

These two poems are quite outside of the mood of cheer- 
ful optimism which generally characterizes Wordsworth. 
Had he mingled less with prattling children and peasants ; 
had he felt more keenly the call to a life of action ; had 
he realized that the poet owes certain responsibilities to 
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society — but it is idle to speculate. It is lines like these 
that raise him above limits of time and place and petty 
trivialities to make him one of the worid's great poets.^ 

Romanticism 

The new note that came into English poetiy and litera- 
ture in general after the publication of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge's joint collection of '* Lyrical Ballads," in 1798, 
has been called Romanticism. The term is convenient, but, 
like most convenient terms, it is very hard to define. It 
was in general the reawakening of the imagination and the 
emotions ; and it took as many forms as there were poets 
and writers. In some it took the imagination away from 
the present to the ideal past ; in some it took the individ- 
ual out of the conventional limitations of the present into 
an ideal future, where man might be man and not an ob- 
ject of the whims of society; in others it aroused an ideal 
love of nature. In all, however, the imagination took men 
away from the world of reality into an ideal realm, where 
things were as they might be, or could be, or should be, if 
only the imagination were permitted to have its own way. 
The expressed purpose of the '* Lyrical Ballads " gives 
us a good summary of what Coleridge and Wordsworth 
attempted to do. Coleridge was **to make the imagination 

^ At this point it is well to call attention to one trait of his poetry 
which Hazlitt has made so much of. He confesses that some of 
Wordsworth's poems " open a finer and deeper vein of thought and 
feeling than any poet in modem times has done, or attempted." But he 
follows it with the criticism that Wordsworth's poems are internal, and 
that Wordsworth is the chief of modem poetic egoists ; that is, he is 
interested alone in himself and his own emotions. Perhaps Hazlitt is 
right ; but a lyric poet must be first of all an egoist, and feel the emo- 
tion he tries to portray, else where shall we look iQX sincerity ? 
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real," and Wordsworth **to make the real imaginative/* As 
the latter elsewhere puts it, '* the wedding of the intellect 
of man to this goodly universe, in love and holy passion,*' 
was his conscious and unconscious purpose in all his work. 
And a wedding is, or ought to be, highly romantic. 

Romanticism is nothing new, but it was almost absent 
from English poetry during the eighteenth century. Arthur 
Symons calls it ** the quality of imagination seen chiefly as a 
kind of atmosphere which adds strangeness to beauty," a 
thin veil like the delicate haze on an English landscape, 
which distinguishes the best English poetry from that of 
southern Europe. But there is also an unusual or eerie qual- 
ity to this imagination, which, like the haze on a landscape, 
tends not only to veil but even to obscure and distort objects 
in the landscape. In the early morning, before the practical 
duties of a day begin, it is not unpleasant to have thus a 
veil of unfamiliarity thrown over affairs of everyday life ; 
but as the day advances we desire to view things as they 
are, **to see life steadily and to see it whole." But it 
is exactly this clear view of things entire that Romanti- 
cism obscures. For, led captive by the imagination, it fails 
to pay due respect to the intellectual quality in objects, 
which is quite as important as the emotional, and frequently 
in this workaday world far more necessary. It prevented 
Wordsworth from observing that the beauty of a daisy, or 
the thoughtless prattle of a child, or the simple life of a 
dalesman, though it may raise the emotions to the height 
of ecstasy, and exalt the heart, is still far from supremely 
significant to a man who sees that below the world of 
imagination is a world of fact, in which he must mingle 
and which he must understand. 
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It was this heyday of Romanticism that brought about 
the essential confusion in Wordsworth's poetic theory — 
that all things are equally subjects for poetry — and that 
set him daydreaming over waterfalls and daffodils, while 
around him lay almost unperceived the world of intellec- 
tual human activities. It was this, too, that sent him off on 
a wild chase for the life that possessed the greatest powers 
of imagination, which to him was the life of highest wis- 
dom. It was this, finally, in the " Tintern Abbey '' and 
the ** Intimations of Immortality,'* that made him long for 
the fresh impulses of imaginative childhood. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 

Wordsworth was filled with this spirit of Romanticism 
even from his boyhood. 

There was a Boy ; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander ! — many a time, 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills. 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 
Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake ; 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
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That they might answer him. — And they would shout 

Across the watery vale, and shout again, 

Responsive to his call, — with quivering peals, 

And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 

Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 

Of jocund din ! And, when there came a pause 

Of silence such as baffled his best skill : 

Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain-torrents ; or the visible scene 

Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

And this same strangeness, tinged by the same imagi- 
nation, 

the gleam. 

The light that never was, on sea or land. 
The consecration, and the Poet's dream, 

is the last note of his manhood in the beautiful evening 
voluntary, ** Calm is the fragrant air.** It colors, over- 
spreads reality until imagination alone is the sole reality. 
In his search for truth in nature and in man he in- 
trusts himself entirely to this imagination. In the mad 
swirl of a false and conventional civilization, it is to it alone 
that he goes for an abiding rest for his troubled spirit. 
** The principal object, then, proposed in these Poems," he 
wrote in the preface to the second edition of the '' Lyrical 
Ballads," **was to choose incidents and situations from 
common life, and to relate or describe them, throughout, 
as far as was possible, in a selection of language really used 
by men, and, at the same time, to throw over them a certain 
colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary things should 
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be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect ; and further, 
and above all, to make these incidents and situations inter- 
esting by tracing in them, truly though not ostentatiously, 
the primary laws of our nature, — chiefly, as far as regards 
the manner in which we associate ideas in a state of excite- 
ment. Humble and rustic life was generally chosen. . . . 
The language, too, of these men has been adopted (puri- 
fied, indeed, from what appears to be its real defects, from 
all lasting and rational causes of dislike or disgust), because 
such men hourly communicate with the best objects from 
which the best part of language is originally derived ; and 
because, from their rank in society and the sameness and 
narrow circle of their intercourse, being less under the 
influence of social vanity, they convey their feelings and 
notions in simple and unelaborated expressions.** 

The poet seeks truth, but not as the man of science. 
" The man of science seeks truth as a remote and unknown 
benefactor, he cherishes it and loves it in his solitude ; the 
poet, singing a song in which all human beings join with 
him, rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible friend 
and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit 
of all knowledge.** And, Wordsworth might have added, 
it is directly apprehended by the imagination. What was 
the truth which Wordsworth apprehended ? If poetry be 
the breath and finer spirit of knowledge, what knowledge 
of nature and man can we gain from his poems ? What is 
his solution of the problem of life ? As was hinted before, 
Wordsworth is a seer and poet before he is a philosopher ; 
hence we must banish any hope to get from him any com- 
plete system. Let us, however, turn to the period of his 
life when his emotions were freshest. 
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Wordsworth and Nature 

At first we must note in Wordsworth his loving inti- 
macy with nature. We have noticed it in the little poem 

beginning 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 

Even then he saw nature, not as the scientist does, object 
by object, but the whole scene at a glance flashing itself 
into his imagination. And later he painted it as it was 
apprehended by his imagination, colored by the ** light that 
never was, on sea or land ** ; not like the camera that faith- 
fully records everything as it appears, but like the artist, who 
fuses it all with his own personality. These exquisite verses 
are more than a picture of the scene — they are a mood : 

Loud is the Vale ! the Voice is up 

With which she speaks when storms are gone, 

A mighty unison of streams ! 

Of all her Voices, One 1 

Loud is the Vale ; this inland Depth 
In peace is roaring like the Sea. 
Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly. 

Such lines may be multiplied almost indefinitely. Here is 
a picture suggesting the joy of a summer morning : 

All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 

The sky rejoices in the morning's birth ; 

The grass is bright with raindrops ; — on the moors 

The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 

Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run, 
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But his delight in nature is always subdued and reflec- 
tive, not a delight that is ** akin to pain.** He was not like 
Shelley, who 

Had gazed on Nature's naked loveliness, 
Actaeon-like, and now he fled astray. 

For nature spoke to Wordsworth in a thousand tongues 
that were full of a deep and solemn message. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
• Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Perhaps the poem which best gives his attitude toward 
nature is his ** Tintem Abbey.*' He describes what nature 
had been to him in boyhood, when 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite. 

But 

That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more. 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur. 

The keen delight in nature for her own sake has been re- 
placed by one chastened and subdued. Nature is now full 
of meaning. 

And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime, 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
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A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, — both what they half create. 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize. 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

This is nothing more than the doctrine of pure panthe- 
ism, that nature and man share in the life of the one great 
Spirit, who moves and breathes in both. Philosophers and 
poets had seen it before, but never had it received such 
exquisite poetic expression. It explains Wordsworth's per- 
fect communion with nature ; for the soul of man and the 
soul of nature are one, indivisible and inseparable. This 
is what gives the half -mysterious charm to such poems as 
*'To a Sky-Lark" and "Daffodils." For a moment the 
veil which is before our eyes and excludes nature from 
participation in our lives is withdrawn, and we seem to see 
into the very heart of things. This has been the great 
mystery of all times, the secret of all hidden truths of the 
world's greatest seers — the union of the spirit of man 
and the spirit of nature. 

Wordsworth and Man 

And this same spirit extends to Wordsworth's treatment 
of man. '' The still, sad music of humanity " does not grate 
on his ears ; for he knows that, if humanity will but live 
in conformity with nature, all harshness, all ugliness will 
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disappear, replaced by ** peace so perfect, that the young be- 
hold with envy/* The expression **live in conformity with 
nature," which we heard in Rousseau, and which with him 
meant vaguely getting rid of all social conventions, with 
Wordsworth takes on a somewhat mystical significance. 
Man and nature are one spirit. We feel the communion 
with nature best when young. Therefore we should so order 
our lives that there will be a continuity beween our childish 
instinctive age and the age of reasoned convictions. 

The poem which best expresses this thought is the 
ode, ** Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood." 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 
And Cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 

The primary instincts of childhood are most in accord 
with nature. Later come the growing conventionalities 
of life in society, when these instincts are blurred and 
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forgotten, and man becomes not the instinctive and nat- 
ural man but an evil thing of shams and artificialities. 
To get back to nature we must cut away these unnatural 
growths, and reawaken 

Those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may. 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake. 

To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weather 

Though inland far we be. 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither. 
And see the Children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

But nature is not all beautiful nor all good. There is 
the ugly fact of infinite waste in nature, her heartless 
cruelty, the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, cataclysms 
which oppress thousands ; there is, beside the mild west 
wind, the fierce north wind which shakes **the darling 
buds of May." And nowhere is Wordsworth's optimism 
more apparent than here. If we see things, says Words- 
worth, with the eye of sense, the weight of all this evil 
oppresses us ; but if we see with the *' ray divine," all this 
evil disappears, as in the spring the slopes of hills which 
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appear covered with snow if seen from the north, appear 
green and smiling where touched by the rays of the sun. 

There is a beautiful story in the New Testament. *'And 
Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in the 
midst of them, and said. Verily I say unto you, except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.** This is Wordsworth's 
central idea. If we live with a child's instinctive love and 
instinctive faith in the goodness of things, we shall see 
nature not as a heartless system of dead laws but as the 
very spirit of Divinity. 

But nature, to Wordsworth, is interpreted through human 
nature, and derives value therefrom. His pictures of nature 
are all permeated with human life and human emotion. 
His hills and valleys are the homes of peasant shepherds 
and farmers, whose lives and emotions are ordered by 
nature. Other human life in the presence of such natural 
surroundings would be as out of place as a farmer or 
shepherd in the city. The only fully developed men and 
women are they whose lives are passed in the discharge of 
natural duties and in the enjoyment of natural emotions. 

There is a remarkable similarity of thought here between 
Wordsworth and Tolstoy. Let me quote from the latter's 
"What is Art?" 

The life of a laboring man, with its endlessly varied forms of labor, 
and the dangers connected with this labor on sea and underground ; 
his migrations, the intercourse with his employers, overseers, and 
companions, and with men of other religions and other nationalities ; 
his struggles with nature and with wild beasts, the associations with 
domestic animals, the work in the forest, on the steppe, in the field, 
the garden, the orchard ; his intercourse with wife and children, 
not only as people near and dear to him, but as co-workers and 
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helpers in labor, replacing him in time of need ; his concern in all 
economic questions, not as matters of display or discussion, but 
as problems of life for himself and his family; his pride in self- 
suppression and service to others; his pleasures of refreshment; 
and with all these interests permeated by a religious attitude toward 
these occurrences — all this to us, who have not these interests and 
possess no religious perception, seems monotonous in comparison 
with the small enjoyments and insignificant cares ofj our life — a life 
not of labor nor of production but of consumption and destruction of 
that which others have produced for us. We think the feelings ex- 
perienced by people of our day and our class are very important and 
varied ; but in reality almost all the feelings of people of our class 
amount to but three insignificant and simple feelings, — the feeling 
of pride, the feeling of sexual desire, and the feeling of weariness of 
life. These three feelings, with their outgrowths, form almost the 
only subject inatter of the art of the rich classes. 

Compare with this Wordsworth's own words : ** Humble 
and rustic life," he tells us, " was generally chosen " for the 
matter of his poetry " because in that condition the essen- 
tial passions of the heart find a better soil in which they 
can attain their maturity, are less under restraint, and 
speak a plainer and more emphatic language ; because in 
that condition of life our elementary feelings coexist in a 
state of greater simplicity, and, consequently, may be more 
accurately contemplated and more forcibly communicated ; 
because the manners of rural life germinate from those 
elementary feelings, and, from the necessary character of 
rural occupations, are more easily comprehended, and are 
more durable ; and, lastly, because in that condition the 
passions of men are incorporated with the beautiful and 
permanent forms of nature." 

One might criticize this, and say that the deepest 
emotions of the human heart, especially of the heart of 
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woman, are to Wordsworth a sealed book ; that the calm 
and well-ordered life on plain or mountain is not calculated 
for further advance in science or material progress. The 
former he would denounce as by their very intensity de- 
structive of human nature, like poisons that first stimulate, 
but afterwards destroy. The latter he cares nothing for, 
indeed hates, because it is soul-destroying. With progress 
in science and mechanical arts come sham and luxury, 
and division of labor, division of labor by which a man 
becomes 

The senseless member of a vast machine. 
Serving as doth a spindle or a wheel. 

To spend one's life on one petty work, to polish the head 
of a pin or to punch the eye of a needle, may make better 
pins and needles, and thus delight the political economist, 
but it destroys the godhead of man. It is of far less im- 
portance that man have good pins and needles than that 
he be free to develop every side of his nature and to 
worship God. 

Finally, to Wordsworth, the greatest life is one that is 
devoted to the highest endeavor, illuminated by '*an 
inward light, that makes the path before him always 
bright.'* Sorrow, which comes to all, often crushing the 
best that is in us, must become a means to higher en- 
deavor and higher love. Wordsworth's ** Happy Warrior '* 
is the true man. 

The generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought. 

It was Wordsworth's aim '* to console the afflicted ; to 
add sunshine to daylight by making the happy happier ; 
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to teach the young and the gracious of every age to see, 
to think, and therefore to become more actively and 
securely virtuous.'* It is a high aim. Perhaps some may 
think that a higher would be to solve the problem of 
actual existence in our bustling age ; and that Wordsworth's 
call to the simple, virtuous life of the best peasantry is a 
call to step down from the complex to the commonplace. 
It may be so. If Wordsworth celebrates commonplace 
virtues and commonplace emotions, he has glorified them 
and invested them with a poetic charm. It is the apotheosis 
of the commonplace, and the commonplace is what goes 
to make up the largest share of the lives of most people. 
Tolstoy in his ** What is Art ? " has attempted to sum- 
marize the ideals of what art should be to-day. Judged 
by his standard Wordsworth must stand almost supreme 
among modem poets. 

The task for art to accomplish is to make that feeling of brother- 
hood and love of one^s neighbor, now attained only by the best 
members of society, the customary feeling and the instinct of all 
men. . . . 

The destiny of art in our time is to transmit from the realm of 
reason to the realm of feeling the truth that well-being for men con- 
sists in being united together, and to set up, in place of the existing 
reign of force, that kingdom of God, that is, of love, which we all 
recognize to be the highest aim of human life. 

Both Tolstoy and Wordsworth are voices crying in the 
wilderness for a straight, a more simple, path of civUization. 
But the race goes on adding complexity to complexity in 
the progress of culture. The very strength of their appeal 
lies in the practical impossibility of their message. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE STORM AND STRESS IN GERMANY — GOETHE 

Trunken mlissen wir alle sein : 
Jugend ist Trunkenheit ohne Wein. 

Goethe, " West-ostliches Divan " 
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THE STORM AND STRESS IN GERMANY- 
GOETHE 

It is not an uncommon experience to see a young person 
who has been brought up under the strictest discipline, 
when this has been relaxed, suddenly disregard all re- 
straints and throw himself on life with the wildest abandon. 
Such was the experience of young Germany in the years 
that followed the death of Rousseau and Lessing. To be 
sure, there is at first sight little in common between these 
two leaders of thought. Rousseau's ideal of nature and the 
natural man was very different from the rational order de- 
sired by Lessing. The one is the father of modem roman- 
ticists ; the other the last of eighteenth-century classicists. 
But in their effects upon succeeding generations they were 
far from unlike. They both fostered the romantic spirit that 
has swept Europe and America these hundred years. 

Romanticism and Classicism 

Romanticism and classicism, these two ideals, seldom 
understood, but each with its enthusiastic adherents, have 
provoked and always will provoke a multitude of literary 
conflicts. It is dangerous to attempt to define ; but at 
the risk of committing the errors common to all gener- 
alization we may give a partial definition. All literary 
productions must appeal to both our emotions and our 
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intellects. In other words, they must not only endeavor to 
make us understand the thoughts that were in the minds 
of their authors but also suggest the feelings by which 
those thoughts were aca)mpanied. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to remark in passing that it is not always possible to 
separate these two literary qualities. It is hard to say where 
the emotional part of ** Hamlet " begins and where the 
intellectual ends. The difference between classicism and 
romanticism, however, lies in th6 varying stress which each 
gives to these two qualities. The former, wishing to re- 
tain these in perfectly balanced accord, and to make the 
world of life and nature intelligible, insists upon keeping 
emotion under careful discipline. The latter, regarding 
the emotions as of more real worth than the intelligence, is 
inclined to allow them freer play, and at times to transcend 
or even to contradict intelligence and reason. Carried to 
its extreme, intellectual ism, stripped of all feeling or im- 
agination, would reduce life to a problem in geometry or 
to a bare syllogism ; and emotionalism, cut adrift from 
reason, would as surely make life a painted opium dream* 
It is between these two extremes, where thought and emo- 
tion are in balance, that the classicist takes his stand. 

Ixrssing, though he was in theory a classicist, was in 
reality indirectly a strong influence for romanticism. By his 
break from the mistaken intellectual creed of the Pseudo- 
Classical sch(x>l, he influenced young and enthusiastic 
writers to discard all intellect-made artistic creeds, as ob- 
stacles in the way (;f the free expression of their emotions, 
and to set up in their place the law of pure caprice. 

But more than this, Ix;ssing furthered the cause of 
romanticism directly as well as indirectly. Classical in his 
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theory of criticism, in his dramas and in his personal char- 
acter he was nearly always purely romantic. There is an 
underlying tone of sentimentality in ** Minna von Barn- 
helm" which the true classicist would regard as undue lux- 
ury. ** Emilia Galotti " and ** Nathan the Wise " have all 
through them strong leanings to romanticism. The Prince 
of Guastala and the Templar are both overdrawn. Then- 
emotional nature, their complete abandon to their feelings, 
is purely romantic. Even Nathan is what he is because, 
like Shelley's Prometheus, he is filled with an absorbing 
love for humanity— a purely romantic trait. Like Lessing 
himself he has too much emotion to be a stoic ; and the 
ideal of the best in stoicism is not far from the ideal of 
classicism. In almost every act of his life Lessing himself 
showed that same strong romantic tendency. It is hard 
to read his letters to Eva Konig and not feel that under 
his apparently cold exterior there beat a most intensely 
romantic heart. In his literary battles, even, he fought so 
well because he felt so deeply. He borrowed the weapons 
of the classicist with which to wage his warfare, but only 
too frequently we feel that their perfect use was denied 
him. He came best to his own when he exchanged the 
delicate classical rapier for the heavy romantic bludgeon. 
His contemporaries, too, always regarded him as the first 
of the romanticists. The writers of the younger school, 
with the youthful Goethe at their head, looked up to him 
as their father. He introduced them to Shakespeare. He 
gave them the first German drama that seemed to breathe 
their new ideals. Above all, he seemed best to personify 
their ideal of independent manhood, a Prometheus, in war 
against false usurpation. 
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Thus Lessing, by undermining the rational framework of 
the Pseudo-Classical school of the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century, was one powerful contributing cause of the 
anarchy that laid the foundation of so many literary towers 
of Babel, each of which was confidentiy expected to reach 
to heaven. By a strange paradox he was the intellectual 
precursor of tiie emotional, romantic German revolution. 

But Lessing was by nature more destructive than con- 
structive. It was destined that the strange French genius 
Rousseau should brew the emotional potion that set all 
Germany in a riot of daydreaming. For the Germany of 
this time treated Rousseau in a way peculiarly German. 
It has been said somewhere that to the German of this 
school there was no horror like that of the surface — it was 
more terrible to him than cold water. Rousseau had taught 
a simple love for nature, freedom, and the natural man. 
He desired a return to nature and to the primitive life of 
nature, whatever that may mean. His loves and his hates 
were those of a boy, always more instinctive than rational, 
and hence often more keen. But the Germans took this 
desire, and, delving deep into the holy of holies of their 
inner consciousness, built upon a foundation of idealism 
a philosophical structure of man and nature and their 
mutual relations such as Plato had never dreamed. 

Kant's '* Critique of Pure Reason *' had taught that things 
are not what they seem, but seem what the mind makes 
them. These romantic enthusiasts of the idealistic schocd 
boldly denied all objective reality to the things of sense, and 
made mind the creator of the whole universe. Each mind 
creates its own universe of nature. We all create alike, 
for all share in the omnipresent mind of God, the Supreme, 
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the Absolute, the All in All. Sharing thus in the nature 
of the Deity it is not only right but necessary that we love, 
like Rousseau, this universe we have ourselves created. 
Like God we must look upon all things we have made 
and find them good. Hence nature reflects our many 
moods, for nature is our moods. The finer our soul, and 
the more refined our moods, the more exquisite will be 
our nature and our delight in nature. At all costs, said 
the young idealistic Germans, develop the emotional poten- 
tiality of your soul. Be a ** beautiful soul " (schone Seele) 
and you will live in a beautiful universe.^ 

Where can be found a more stirring gospel of freedom, 
such as Rousseau in his wildest bursts of ecstasy never 
conceived t For if one be but a man of genius, one may 
dream the universe to be what one chooses, and straight- 
way it becomes responsive to one's mood. What earthly 
bondage can avail against this heaven's birthright. 

The words most frequently on their lips were **the Abso- 
lute," **the Infinite.*' Even a trivial incident, as putting 
on one's slippers, or a trifling mood incited by a whiff from 
a pipe or from a cart of stale vegetables, viewed sub specie 
aetemitatisy becomes at once of tremendous significance. 
Perhaps a quotation from one of their most popular novels 
may help to make this clearer, 

* You are so truly wise, my dear, that you surely have long con- 
sidered the suggestion that everything is only a beautiful dream. Alas, 
so it is, and I should be inconsolable dared I not hope that we may 

^ The philosophy, thus rapidly summarized, of the Storm and Stress of 
the German Romantic school is, though shared more or less by all, the 
underlying thought of the early work of Schelling. I have expressed 
it, rather arbitrarily, as it is found in the works of Tieck, Von Harden- 
berg (Novalis), and the two Schlegels. 
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afterwards realize at least a portion of it. The truth is, I was just 
standing at the window and looking into space; the morning per- 
mits everything to be called beautiful ; the air is still and warm*, and 
also the green near me is all fresh; and as the broad plain now rises, 
now sinks, so winds the silent, silver stream in great bends and 
curves, till it and the living phantasies, which like the swan float 
on its bosom, slip into the distance and slowly lose themselves in the 
immeasurable. My vision is grateful for the grove and its tropical 
verdure. Everything else allows itself easily to be explained by psy- 
chology. It was illusion, dear friend, all illusion, except that I was 
just standing at the window and doing nothing ; and that I now sit 
here and do something, which also is only a little more or better, 
perhaps a little less, than to do nothing." ^ 

Love for one another became one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of these men of genius. How could it be other- 
wise for the gifted, who knew the secret of the universe 
and of its beauty.? Indeed, this love went beyond mere 
mankind and was shared by the brute creation, by every- 
thing, according to Jean Paul Richter, except reviewers. 

It was thus that the German idealists interpreted the 
instinctive doctrine of Rousseau. Their idea of Liberty was 
cosmic in its comprehensiveness; for were they not all 
the sons of God and the inheritors of the earth ? Their 
idea of Equality was a corollary of their philosophic con- 
ception of the relation between the finite and the infinite 
in human nature ; all men are fundamentally equal be- 
cause they share the nature of the Deity. Their idea of 
Fraternity was likewise based on the same principles. If 
we are manifestations of the great world order, the Abso- 
lute, God, what other attitude toward each other than pure, 
unselfish love is possible to those who know ? 

^ Schlegel, Lucinda, Letter I. 
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The Storm and Stress 

Such was the extreme of Romanticism reached in Ger- 
many at a time shortly after young Goethe began to write. 
Like all the writers of that period he was to go through 
its waters. Unlike most, he recovered. As Karl Griin 
says, ** Goethe was at once patient and physician, they 
were patients and nothing else." 

It is hardly necessary to pause long for a criticism of 
this view of the universe and of society held by the Storm 
and Stress forerunners of the Romantic school. Any reac- 
tion is liable to go to extremes ; and in their enthusiastic 
blinding of themselves to the practical affairs of life, in 
their refusal to look at the surface of things, and in their 
desire to see the heart of the riddle of the universe in every 
trivial fact and emotion, they were but registering their re- 
fusal to submit any longer to the discipline which they had 
felt in their youth. But the practical affairs of life have a 
habit of breaking in upon our daydreaming in a most heart- 
less and unphilosophic fashion, as most of these young men 
found to their sorrow. The everyday life we live is in some 
respects as important, and in many respects more important, 
than the highly rarefied life of pure thought and emotion. 
To neglect it, or to dismiss it as a mere show, a passing 
circumstance unworthy of philosophical consideration, is to 
live the life that we fondly ascribe to angels. 

Again, there is a serious ethical danger.'tor those who 
spend their lives in philandering and daydreaming. To 
regard every capricious mood or emotion as possessing 
infinite worth, is to make us dupes of our emotions, to 
introduce a woeful lack of proportion into our lives. The 
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man who feels as keen an emotion for a flower as for a 
child in distress, and regards both as of equal value, may 
make a beautiful poem on the flowers, and may be a man 
of genius, but it is a serious question if his sensations 
make him any more valuable as a man. And, if he feel that 
any act for which he has a strong emotional desire is hence 
per se noble and commendable, he is liable to play havoc 
with what centuries of social life have found fundamental 
in human relationships. 

It was during the first realization of the force of this 
romanticism that Goethe took up his college studies at 
Leipzig and Strassburg. Quick to catch the full signifi- 
cance of a tendency, before he was much over twenty he 
had written his first complete drama, the first historical 
drama in German, ** Gotz von Berlichingen.'* And be- 
fore many months had passed he followed it with ** The 
Sorrows of Young Werther." These are by all odds the 
two masterpieces of the literature of the Storm and Stress 
period of Germany, the period that immediately preceded 
the Romantic school, and the tendency that came to full 
flower in that school. To get the best impression of the 
impatient spirit of the time, and its ideal of revolt, one 
needs to read no more than these two works. 

They are companion pieces. The old soldier and robber 
baron, Gotz von Berlichingen, is no more than the repre- 
sentative of the spirit of the time in its active, aggressive 
phase ; while Werther, the young student, is its repre- 
sentative in its passive, contemplative phase. They are 
the same ideal of revolt against the narrow formalism and 
convention of the age. To be sure, the sentimentality of 
Werther runs amuck in the mawkish ; it drains to the 
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dregs the vocabulary of passion. Gotz is, on the other 
hand, conceived along bolder lines. He loves as a strong 
man loves. No less sentimental than Werther, he does 
not lose time wailing out his misery to the moon, but 
plunges into action. But his actions have all of them the 
tinge of romantic sentimentality. Werther belongs to the 
later eighteenth-century Germany ; Gotz to the Germany 
of the sixteenth century, before it had been tamed and 
exhausted by civil wars, peasants' uprisings, famines, and, 
above all, by the policies of Frederick the Great. 

Gotz would to-day, as in Goethe's day, be branded as 
an undesirable citizen. He was one of a famous band of 
military robber barons, who preyed upon their more peace- 
loving neighbors and protected as zealously those under 
their care. He represents the wild, unrestrained spirit of 
pure freedom battling hopelessly against the gradually 
extending circle of the chain of conventions as expressed 
in law and order. His ideal is physical freedom, and his 
weapon barbaric strength. Law and order restrains the 
unlicensed exercise of his untamed nature, which would 
be a law to itself. Perhaps no scene in the play is more 
dramatically emotional than that in which he stands before 
his judges, creatures of a higher power, who are to pass 
sentence upon him, a man who knows no law but his own 
impulse and the homage he owes the emperor. 

Gotz is not a bad man. He is good and noble at 
heart — a true hero such as Walter Scott delighted to 
honor in his poems and romances. He is the ideal of his 
family, his tenants, and his friends. Even the poor wander- 
ing priest cannot resist the charm of his personality. '* So 
thou art Gotz von Berlichingen ! I thank thee, God, that 
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thou hast let me see him, this man whom the princes 
hate, and to whom the oppressed turn. Allow me^ allow 
me to kiss this hand." ^ 

He reminds us of the type of soldier hero and con- 
queror celebrated by Friedrich Nietzsche under the poetic 
term ** IMond Beast " ; the law-giver, not the law-taker ; 
the protector or destroyer, not the protected. Against this 
progressive embodiment of personal freedom and activity 
Nietzsche places the slave, the object of law and rule, 
whose virtue is obedience and discipline, and whose vice is 
jealousy and cunning. He strains every shift and device 
to tame and shear the conquering Blond Beast. It is into 
nets spread by such skillful hands that Gotz finally falls. 
Ciotz dies a victim of his own consuming love of physi- 
cal freedom. His last words are full of meaning; "Poor 
wife I I leave you in a fallen world. . . . Close your hearts 
as carefully as your doors. The time of treason is at hand, 
into its power has freedom fallen. The unworthy shall rule 
with cunning, and the noble shall fall into their nets." * 

** The Sorrows of Young Werther " is a tale founded 
partly upon the experiences of a young friend, Jerusalem. 
But all of Goethe's works are best understood and appre- 
ciated when they are regarded, according to his often 
expressed word, as self-revelations. If the external frame- 
work of ** Werther " is the life and sudden end of Jeru- 
salem, the emotional heart is Goethe's own. It is hardly 
necessary to go so far as to say with some critics that 
had Goethe not fallen in love with Charlotte Buff there 
would have been no "Werther." There would have been 

1 Goethe, Gotz von Bcrlichingen, Act I, fcene iL 
* Ibid. Act V, Hccne xiv. 
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a ** Werther," only the name of the heroine would not 
have been Lotte. The motive of the tale was in Goethe's 
spiritual experiences, his strong emotional nature striv- 
ing to break down every barrier and to reach its goal of 
perfect emotional satisfaction. 

Werther is a younger and poetic brother of Gotz. His 
love of freedom is just as keen, only he longs to find free- 
dom in the play of his emotions. Instead of resolutely 
setting his face against obstacles that threaten his peace 
of mind and freedom of activity, he pines away inwardly, 
and expresses his disappointment in rhapsodies filled with 
the sweetest melancholy. Gotz loves the out-of-doors and 
the full activity of splendid physical manhood. Werther 
finds the world too hard a place for his poetic sensitive- 
ness and retires into his own soul. Unfortunately he there 
finds no rest for his emotions. It must not be argued 
that there is an essential lack of manhood or self-reliance 
in Werther. All the materials of manhood are there, but, 
as in the case of Hamlet, the conventions of an unsympa- 
thetic society, the false environment, prove too strong for 
his delicate balance. Hamlet is saved from the fate of 
Werther by his deeper understanding of life and by his 
social position, which give him opportunities for self- 
directed action. Lacking these, Werther, unable to grasp 
the happiness his soul craves, finds life an intolerable 
burden. 

Like every young man of delicate sensitiveness, Goethe 
passed thus through his stage of revolt against the order 
of things. In Gotz he seems a modem Prometheus ; in 
Werther a bourgeois Hamlet. But we shall see later that 
these stages were necessary in the development of his full 
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powers. Goethe was too powerfully objective in his view 
of the world to remain long in the state of intense subjec- 
tivity necessary for the creator of ** The Sorrows of Young 
Werther." His attitude was that of one who takes his 
part in the struggle of life, rather than that of one who 
dreams and in his dreams creates a life more to his liking. 
But in order to do this he must first realize fully in him- 
self the immense emotional potentialities of such a man as 
Werther,and the equally great physical potentialities of such 
a man as Gotz. He must realize first what powers are latent 
in humanity before he can call them all into activity in 
the world. He must first be a Gotz and a Werther before 
he can become a Wilhelm Meister or a Faust. 

Nor was Goethe long in the state of mind of a Gotz or 
a Werther. He himself has said that no sooner had he 
fully realized a certain stage of development than he was 
already making the first steps toward the next stage. ** Gen- 
erally when a work was finished it became uninteresting to 
me ; I thought of it no more, but busied myself with some 
new plan.'* Or, as he says of the ** Marienbad Elegy," it was 
** the product of a highly impassioned mood. While I was 
in it I would not for the world have been without it ; and, 
now I would not for any consideration fall into it again/* ^ 

Goethe and Weimar 

Shortly after the publication of ** Werther," while he was 
busy with ** Stella " and writing critical articles for a literary 
journal, he was invited by the grand duke of Saxe- Weimar, 
Karl August, to take up his residence at the small capital 
city of Weimar. Thus he was taken from a life filled with 

1 Goethe, Conversations with Echermann (Oxenford's translation). 
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literary and speculative dreaming, and plunged into a life 
of intense practical activity. He became privy councilor, 
was given the superintendence of many of the internal 
affairs of the little state ; and even yet his hand may be 
traced in the constitution of the duchy. This was the first 
great influence that tended to tear him away from moody 
dissection of unsatisfied souls. It gave him settled order for 
disorder, a life work that was worthy of him, and, above all, 
congenial surroundings in which his latent powers could find 
their best expression. 

It is no small steadying influence for an idle muser to 
be suddenly transferred to a sphere of practical activity 
and congenial companionship. It lets the world into a life 
which hitherto has been seeing things in a glass darkly. 
At any rate, Goethe, after his Weimar sojourn began, was 
never again the feverish, wild-eyed Goethe of ** Werther " 
and ** Gotz.* 

But more, among his congenial surroundings at Weimar 
was a woman who thoroughly understood and probably 
learned to love him. He gave her ten years of the best 
period of his life, and it was she who inspired the poems 
and plays by which he is best known. It was she who, 
more powerfully than Weimar, grand duke, and privy 
council, brought order into his life. For he says of woman 
in his poetic confession, "Tasso," 

Willst du genau erfahren was sich ziemt, 
So frage nur bei edlen Frauen an. 

"Wouldst thou know aright what man befits, 
Inquire then of noble women alone." * 

i Goethe, Tasso, Act II, scene L 
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** Tasso," more than any of Goethe's other dramas or 
poems or novels, seems to be a confession of his weak- 
nesses and strength. It symbolizes his transition from 
the Storm and Stress of his early life to the balance and 
order of his later, and his acceptance of both the poet's 
wreath and the practical man's duty to his environment. 
For the Prince, read Karl August; for the Princess, 
Frau von Stein ; for Tasso, the young poetical Goethe ; 
and for Antonio, the new Goethe, the privy councilor.^ 

The plot is as simple as a child's fairy tale. Tasso, the 
much courted and gifted poet of Ferrara, with all a moody 
poet's idiosyncrasies, is given a wreath by the ladies, only 
to lose his heart and his head to the princess, so far above 
him in station. Antonio, returning from a successful dip- 
lomatic mission, questions the practical wisdom of thus 
turning the head of a young poet already mad with day- 
dreams and night ecstasies. The practical life is to him of 
infinitely more importance than mere cobweb spinning of 
the magic gauze of pure sensuous poetry. In an unguarded 
moment the poet declares his hopeless passion for the 
princess ; and is plunged into frenzied despair when he 
feels his poetic air castles tumble one by one about his ears. 
But the emotion-deluded dreamer is not lost, for Antonio, 
filled with pity for the truly noble nature of the poet, sweeps 

1 Goethe himself says of this drama in his ** Conversations," when 
asked if it had any underlying idea : ** Idea 1 as if I knew nothing about 
it. I had the life of Tasso, I had my own life ; and whilst I brought 
together two odd figures with their peculiarities, the image of Tasso 
arose in my mind, to which I opposed, as a prosaic contrast, that of 
Antonio, for whom I did not lack models. The further particulars of 
court life and love affairs were at Weimar as they were in Ferrara, and 
I can truly say of my production, it is bone of my bone, and flesh of 
my flesh." 
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away the debris and lays the comer stone of a more durable 
structure founded upon life as it is, not upon the fairy tints 
of the rainbow. 

The poetic drama of '' Tasso " is Goethe's call from a 
life of mere poetry to a life of poetry and action. Goethe 
is the hero, and at the same time the practical realist of 
the poem. The heroine is the woman who influenced his 
life more than any one else except perhaps the poet 
Schiller. His romantic philosophy of the early period is 
best summarized in his description of the golden age — 
the age praised and longed for by all writers of romance 
from Theocritus to Rousseau. 

" The golden age, alas, where has it flown, 
For which each heart in vain doth sadly beat? 
Upon the earth then free, like joyous flocks. 
In perfect rapture men did ever roam ; 
Then 'neath a patriarch oak in beauteous wise 
Colin in grateful shade with Phyllis sat ; 
The youthful thicket with its tender shoots 
Embowered close the sighs of mutual love ; 
While bright and still on unpolluted sand 
Gleamed soft and white the silver-footed nymphs ; 



Where, in its free domain of air, each bird 

And, bounding through the hills and vales, each beast 

Proclaimed to man, ' Pleasure alone is Law.' " 

This is the selfish cry of unreflecting and romantic child- 
hood and youth. Its passionate longing for the past ; its 
subtle delight in nature and its communion with her many 
forms ; its childlike desire to restore to nature her deposed 
gods and goddesses, and thus to make her human ; its 
intoxication of purely sensuous love ; and its querulous 
regret that all these joys have forever departed ; this is 
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the well-known paraphernalia of early romanticism, beau- 
tiful but wholly unreal. For it is a fairy pattern wrought 
by hands that alternately hope and despair as they weave 
its warp and woof from the iridescent yet ever-vanishing 
tints of the rainbow. 

The princess's answer to all this beautiful charm of 
poetty and imagination is the stem call back to reality 
and to a realization of man's place in this world : 

** My friend, the golden age is truly dead ; 
The good alone can bring it back to life ; 
And if I see your meaning, as I think, 
The golden age, with which the poet strives 
Us to delude, that glorious time, it seems 
To me, was then no better than H is now ; 
And were it once, it surely only was 
As it can always be for us again. 
Once show yourself a truly altered heart, 
And share the sweetness of the lovely earth : 
But change a little word, my friend, and then 
Your adage reads, * Fitness alone is Law.* '' ^ 

^ Goethe, Tasso, Act II, scene L 
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AN ARISTOCRACY OF CULTURE — GOETHE 

Weitc Welt und breites Leben, 
Langer Jahre redlich Streben, 
Stets geforscht und stets gegriindet, 
Nie geschlossen, oft geriindet, 
Altcstes bewahrt mit Treuc, 
Freundlich aufgefasstes Neue, 
Heitcrn Sinn und reine Zwecke : 
Nun ! man kommt wohl eine Strecke. 

Goethe, "Gott und Welt." 
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CHAPTER VII 

AN ARISTOCRACY OF CULTURE — GOETHE 

The Break with the Romantic School 

Goethe, notwithstanding his **Werther" and his **Gotz/' 
was endowed with a strong sense of order. When the 
poetic fit was upon him he might, in imagination, con- 
sume his soul in wild desires. But in his daily life he 
showed his strong grasp of reality. Even while he was busy 
with the creation of ** Werther " he wrote the most matter- 
of-fact letters to his friends. Later in life he could criticize 
the attitude of mind that gave rise to ** Werther." 

All the poets write as if they were ill and the whole world a lazaretto. 
They all speak of the woe and misery of this earth, and of the joys 
of a hereafter; all are discontented, and one draws another into a 
state of still greater discontent This is a real abuse of poetry, which 
was given us to hide the little discords of life, and to make man con- 
tented with the world and his condition. But the present genera- 
tion is afraid of all such strength, and is only poetical when it has 
weakness to deal with.^ 

In theory, at least, Goethe shortly after he made Weimar 
his home made a complete break with the early German 
Romantic movement. He had been the first to give it lit- 
erary expression ; but by the time it became far-reaching in 
its effect, and its baleful influences began to be felt, — when 
young men dressed like Werther, thought, acted, made 

^ Goethe, Conversations with Eckermann (Oxenford's translation). 
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love like Werther, and finally longed for courage to make 
an end like Werther, — Goethe had passed into his next 
stage of development. He saw the dangers before, they 
became apparent to others. Excess of all kinds became 
with him a thing to be abhorred. Long before he was 
forty we find clearly outlined his ideal of true manhood 
— a perfect balance of all faculties, culture in the broadest 
sense of the word. 

This shows itself in his changed attitude toward art, 
and in his new enthusiasm for science and knowledge 
of all kinds. It shows itself best in the perfect restraint 
of his later dramas, poems, and novels. It would be in- 
teresting to study all these phases of his manifold activity, 
but we shall have to restrict ourselves to the questions, 
What is the exact significance of this controlling idea? 
and What effect had this ideal of culture upon Goethe's 
attitude toward society? It will be impossible to answer 
these questions separately. 

Goethe's Culture 

The change that came over his ideals and attitude toward 
life may be roughly summarized as follows. The youthful, 
romantic Goethe, like all youthful, romantic enthusiasts, 
placed himself at the center of the universe. Its beauty, 
happiness, pain, and ugliness had significance chiefly for 
him. It was the attitude of romantic selfishness, with the 
ego the controlling and only significant force in the universe. 
The older Goethe saw the universe pervaded by immu- 
table and everlasting law, a universe whose bounds far 
transcend the powers of appreciation of any single human 
intelligence, yet nevertheless intelligible, were man's powers 
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sufficiently strong to grasp it in its entirety. The full sig- 
nificance of this thought, once it is grasped, goes far to 
explode any self-centered, romantic dreaming of the utter 
worth of a single human soul. Goethe got this idea from 
his systematic study of science. In addition, through his 
official duties and the court life at Weimar, he became an 
equally systematic student of human nature. The rights of 
others, and the necessity for order in the human state, as 
well as in nature, were driven home to him in his daily 
round of duties. He learned again that there are human 
laws and conventions as binding on men as those of nature ; 
and that a wise man will so limit the circle of his activ- 
ities that in his development he may take advantage of 
these laws, natural and social, and not fly in their faces. 
In a word, Goethe passed from youthful selfishness to a 
realization of man's true place in nature and society. 

This does not mean that Goethe completely parted com- 
pany with the young writers of romantic Germany. There 
were at least two distinct gains that literature accomplished 
by the change from the Pseudo-Classical school of the 
mid-eighteenth century : first, the assertion of the worth 
of true human emotion ; and second, as a result, the 
disregard of conventional models and the assertion of 
the worth of spontaneity in literary creation. Judged from 
these two standpoints Goethe was directly a child of his 
age. Even a drama so carefully constructed along classical 
lines as his ** Iphigenie auf Tauris " is in spirit purely 
a poem of the emotions, though the emotions are kept 
under partial restraint ; while '* Faust," in both Parts I 
and II, violates every dramatic law and convention so 
dear to the literal interpreter of Aristotle's " Poetics." , 
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It is hard for a German to renounce his birthright, the 
realm of the emotions, and ever to become coldly critical in 
his analysis of life. Goethe was no exception to the rule. 
Though he kept his emotions fairly under control, every 
act of his life, every thought, every sentence he wrote, has 
its strong flavor of emotion. And this was never more 
strikingly shown than when he wrote his poems. His 
** Hermann and Dorothea " and ** Dora and Alexis,*' both 
of which have found so many admirers and enthusiastic 
imitators, like Longfellow, are purely poems of emotion 
or sentiment. Goethe tamed, but never utterly subdued, 
his early romanticism. 

Of all the emotions shared by the romanticists, that 
aroused by the contemplation of nature is perhaps the 
strongest. Goethe had this as strongly developed as any 
of his contemporaries, but he gave it a peculiar turn quite 
in keeping with his character. From the abstract lover of 
nature he became the careful student of nature and the 
scientist. Philosophy had, from long before Plato's time, 
been speculating on evolution. Goethe seized upon that 
principle and attempted to find some evidence of it in 
nature, with such success, indeed, that he might be called 
one of' the first of our modem evolutionists. 

This principle he applied in turn to his study of human 
nature. His ideal of culture for the individual man is, in 
effect, nothing other than a practical carrying out of scien- 
tific notions in the field of human education. According 
to him it is man's duty so to live in harmony with his 
natural and social environment, that the best of which he 
is capable, in every possible line of his activity, shall be 
carefully and systematically developed. Goethe made no 
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active propaganda of social or political reform. Instead 
his whole attention was devoted to the individual unit 
of society. Make a man independently strong and self- 
sustaining, and the problem of social or political reform 
is solved. If the individual acquires true culture, he will 
impart it to the family, the family to the city, the city 
to the State. To attempt to reform the State before dis- 
covering clearly the needs of the individual is to attack 
the problem at the wrong end. He cared little for the 
particular external environment in which man lives ; for, 
as was reported by Friedrich von Miiller, it seemed to 
him that "an honest, vigorous will could make itself a 
path, and employ its activity to advantage, under every 
form of society." 

Because of this attitude Goethe could not consistently be- 
come an enthusiastic advocate of the ideals of the French 
Revolution. Indeed he was probably the only thinking 
man in Europe who was not affected by its contagion. The 
Revolution was, in theory, a movement of the human race 
toward a complete humanity. But it neglected the prelimi- 
nary steps of individual culture demanded by the law of 
social evolution. Goethe thought the complete humanity 
could be attained only ** by patience and discipline, by love 
and toil, not by the intoxication of intellectual abstractions 
qualified by the intoxication of the guillotine.*' He was 
not an optimist, if by that we mean a believer that human 
nature can at once strike off its bonds of evil and prejudice 
and ignorance. But he was a most earnest and practical 
meliorist. The message, if there be any, at the heart of 
" Hermann and Dorothea" has been well expressed : "To 
build up one happy home, after all, server the earth better 
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than to discourse infinitely of rights of man, or to enforce 
the doctrine of fraternity at the point of the bayonet.'* 

For the man who in wavering times has a mind ever wavering 
Only increases the evil and spreads it wider and wider ; 
But who firmly stands, he molds the earth to his posture. 
Not the German's work should it be this fearful commotion 
Onward to urge, or to reel in his course this way and that way. 
" Here we take our stand," such be our word and our action. 

By many the poet has been charged with a lack of 
patriotism because he did not, like his neighbor the phi- 
losopher Fichte, for example, strive earnestly to drive the 
French from Germany at the time when his city was occu- 
pied and his home filled with insolent troopers. Indeed, 
he went so far as to make repeated friendly calls upon 
Napoleon and to fraternize with French oflScers. For an 
answer we can best give his own words from a conversa- 
tion with Eckermann. 

How could I write songs of hatred without hating ? And, between 
ourselves, I did not hate the French, although I thanked God that 
we were free from them. How could I, to whom culture and barbar- 
ism are alone of importance, hate a nation which is among the most 
cultivated of the earth, and to which I owe so great a part of my own 
cultivation ? 

This may seem a little narrow and selfish to a person 
whose horizon is limited by the boundaries of his own 
country. Another passage from the same work gives an 
entirely different point of view. 

If a poet has employed a life in battling with pernicious prejudices, 
in setting aside narrow views, in enlightening the minds, purifying 
the tastes, ennobling the feelings and thoughts of his countrymen, 
what better could he have done? How could he have acted more 
patriotically ? ^ 

^ Goethe, Conversations with Eckermann (Oxenford*s translation). 
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In a comparatively unknown comedy of his, ** The Biir- 
gergeneral," he ridicules the excess of romantic and un- 
disciplined patriotism that was stirring even the villagers. 
But his advice was direct and to the point. 

Be at ease. ... In a country where the prince is always accessible, 
where the classes and the masses think kindly of each other, where 
no one is hindered from his proper activity, where sound views and 
knowledge are spread abroad, — there no parties can come into exist- 
ence. What goes forward in the world will claim our attention, but 
the seditious sentiments of entire nations will have no influence. We 
in our quietude Will be thankful that we see above our heads a calm 
heaven, while miserable tempests are devastating boundless tracts of 
country. 

We in America may be inclined to regard this as a 
political heresy. But it agrees perfectly with old Dr. Samuel 
Johnson's famous saying, " I would not give half a guinea 
to live under one form of government rather than another." 

Goethe's advice to the man who would free the people 
is clear-cut. 

All the apostles of freedom to me have ever been hateful ; 

Each in the end desires license alone for himself. 

Would you enfranchise the people ? Up, then, and venture 

to serve them ! 
Ah ! but the danger of that only a trial will show.^ 

It is not difficult to see that this implies a very different 
sort of society from that longed for by the nature-and- 
primitive-man-loving Rousseauites ; or from that idealized 
by the young geniuses of the Romantic school — a society 
where every one is a genius, and where the time is spent 

1 Goethe, Venetian Epigrams, 51. It is interesting to compare with 
this the sentiment in one of his Spriiche : 

Wer dem Publikum dient, ist ein armes Tier ; 
£r qualt sich ab, niemand bedankt sich dafUr. 
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amid alternating daydreams and romantic love episodes. 
It is a transition from the romantic ideal of society — 
which may be likened to a universe of unrelated planets 
and suns, each plunging ahead in obedience to no law 
save caprice — to a well-ordered ideal of society, which 
resembles a system of bodies all obeying one law and 
revolving harmoniously about one central sun. 

Goethe recognized that there must be leaders in every 
society, leaders who shall be a law to those under them. 
For society is to him organically constituted, with intelli- 
gence in the place of mastery and in control of all the func- 
tions of administration. The ideal for those below is obe- 
dience; for those above, service. Thus Goethe, through 
his study of science and human affairs, got very near 
to the ideal of a beneficent despotism, such as that of 
Frederick the Great ; and parted entirely from the new 
ideals of democratic liberty, equality, and fraternity, fostered 
by the enthusiasts of the Revolution. 

But Goethe, though a political conservative, was no re- 
actionary. Though he loved a true despotism, he had no 
words too strong for one founded upon a lie. A despot 
who owed his position to mere accident of birth was to him 
the curse of his people. In one of his "Venetian Epigrams " 
he thus breaks out against false leaders of his day : 

Many thee faithfully followed, and under thy erring guidance 
Have wandered away from the path that leads to the goal of existence : 
Follow thee will I not ; for I wish as a man of full wisdom, 
As a man ripe in experience, to approach the end of my journey.^ 

The true leader must be a Karl August, a prince worthy 
of the trust imposed upon him. He must be able to guide 

1 Goethe, Venetian Epigrams, 14. 
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and rule the people, must have absolute authority, and be 
able to insist' upon absolute obedience. In one of the 
chapters of ^' The Elective Affinities *' we have his idea 
thus summarized : 

" I can have nothing to do with citizens and farmers unless I can 
have authority over them" [said the baron]. 

" You are not so far from right," answered the captain, " for already 
such affairs in life have caused me much trouble. How difficult it is 
for men to weigh rightly what must be sacrificed for that which they 
wish to win ! How difficult to wish the end and not to disdain the 
means ! Many confuse the means and the end, enjoying the former 
without having the latter before their eyes. Each wrong shall be 
righted the moment it puts in an appearance, and man does not 
trouble himself concerning the far-off cause where it operates, and 
where it really takes its rise. For this reason it is so difficult to give 
advice, especially to the multitude, who in daily affairs are quite 
reasonable, but seldom see farther than the morrow. . . . All true 
general good must be accomplished by an absolute authority ! " 

" I know well that everything in the world comes through wise 
thought and resolute decision." ^ 

A True Leader 

** Wise thought and resolute decision" — these are the 
chief qualities of a ruler. There is a play in which Goethe 
shows a prince who has all the qualities of a popular leader 
except wise thought and resolute decision. I refer to the 
hero Count Egmont, of the play " Egmont." 

Egmont as a character is one of the most attractive in 
all literature. Had he been bom in an age of peace, his 
supremacy as a leader would never have been questioned. 
Instead, he lived during the struggle which resulted in the 
overthrow of Spanish dominion in Holland. He was the 
friend of the people and knew that his position demanded 

^ Goethe, The Elective Affinities, Part I, chap. vi. 
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that he give his people disinterested service. He stood 
most gallantly between them and Spanish and Inquisitorial 
tyranny. In return the populace adored and completely 
trusted him. A word from him and a most serious riot 
was quelled. During the regency of the mild Margaret of 
Parma his administration was strong and his power effec- 
tive. But a new and unsympathetic tyrant appeared on the 
scene, a man whose intellectual power and decision were 
counted upon by King Philip II to suppress the dissatis- 
faction. Before this new and terrible force Egmont went 
down. A good pilot in fair weather, his judgment failed 
him when the storm broke. The Hollanders were forced 
to look to a new man for aid, one who possessed few of 
the traits that made Egmont their idol, but a man who had 
in the highest degree *' wise thought and resolute decision." 
The contrast between Egmont and William of Orange 
is obvious. When summoned to the palace by the new 
regent Alva, Orange flees. He foresees the plot, and es- 
capes the net so cunningly spread for him. He attempts 
to persuade Egmont to do likewise, but the latter refuses, 
knowing himself to be innocent of any willful violation of 
his fealty to the reigning king, and strong in the confi- 
dence of his innocence, hoping for the best, yet dreading 
the worst. On his arrival at the palace he is instantly 
arrested and hurried off to judgment. There is a time, 
the wise man knows, when courage becomes foolhardiness, 
when to retreat is the only possible course, when a tempo- 
rary check is wiser than an open battle and certain defeat. 
Egmont is a character, whom, for his straightforward love 
of right, his sincere desire to do his people good, his per- 
sonal attractions that draw men even against their wills, 
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we cannot but love. But personal popularity, as we have 
repeatedly seen even in our own history, can never make 
up for lack of " wise thought and resolute decision/* 

But though Goethe is thus the advocate of an enlight- 
ened despotism, he never maintained that such power is 
always or exclusively to be found among those bom to be 
princes. Here he parts company with Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
The latter had a child's instinctive feeling that to be bom 
a prince naturally endowed one with all the royal graces and 
intelligence. Goethe has some pointed words in this regard: 

I never had much respect for princely rank as such, when there 
was not behind it sound human worth.^ 

Or again : 

Genius does not depend upon the business, the art, or the trade 
which one follows, but may be alike in all. Whether one shows one's 
self a man of genius in science, like Oken and Humboldt, or in war 
and statesmanship, like Frederick, Peter the Great, or Napoleon, or 
whether one composes a song, like B^ranger, it all comes to the same 
thing ; the only point is whether the thought, the discovery, the deed, 
is living and can live on.^ 

For this reason a democracy will always be more or less, 
for him, a failure, in that it holds no sure test by which 
it can distinguish the true leader from the popular favorite, 
and the man of genius from the charlatan. Heroes can 
be recognized only by heroes ; the man of culture is the 
only person who can make a true estimate of the culture 
of a pretender. "It is said that no man is a hero to his 
valet. This is natural, for the hero can be recognized only 
by heroes. Valets know well how to appreciate their like." 

1 Goethe, Conversations with Eckermann (Oxenford's translation). 

2 Ibid. 
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In the ordinary sense of the word Goethe was as little an 
aristocrat as a democrat. There is mild satire in his words 
to young Eckermann : 

Much is said of aristocracy and democracy, but the whole affair 
is simply this : in youth, when we either possess nothing or know 
not how to value tranquil possession, we are democrats ; but when in 
a long life we have acquired property, we wish not only to be secure 
of it ourselves but also that our children and grandchildren shall be 
secure of inheriting it and quietly enjoying it. Therefore in old age 
we are always aristocrats, to whatever opinions we may have been 
inclined in youth.^ 

An Aristocracy of Culture 

Goethe longed for an aristocracy of culture — a society 
guided by men who, by education and the use of their 
environment, have developed " wise thought and resolute 
decision." It is their virtue to lead and to serve. The 
virtue of all other men, who know as little the value of 
suffrage as of lightning, is to obey and also to serve the 
great and one another. When this balance of leadership, 
obedience, and service is destroyed the State at once 
swarms with all manner of evils. Such was the condition 
of France during the Revolution. 

The woeful fate of France may cause the lofty to4X)nder, 

But to the low is due to ponder far more. 

The lofty tumbled in ruin ; yet who protected the many 

From the wrath of the many, when many to many were slaves.* 

How shall this culture which shall fit one to take one's 
place as a true aristocrat be acquired ? Goethe's answer is 
expressed in many of his poems and novels, particularly 

1 Goethe, Conversations with Eckermann (Oxenford*s translation). 
* Goethe, Venetian Epigrams, 54. 
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in the novel **Wilhelm Meister" and in the drama 
"Faust." In brief, it consists in a true understanding of 
life and art ; and the means for its attainment is found 
only in wise limitation. 

Who longs for greatpess must first husband his forces, 
'T is wise limitation that shows us the power of the master, 
And law alone can give the blessing of freedom.^ 

Or, as he says again : 

Man is bom, not to solve the problems of the universe, but to 
find out where the problem begins, and then to restrain himself within 
the limits of the comprehensible.^ 

It is impossible in the limits of a chapter like this to 
give the substance of two such enduring and complex 
works as "Wilhelm Meister" and "Faust." At best, all 
that can be done is to show the general trend of Goethe's 
thought in both. 

The problem is worked out with most minute detail 
in the novels "Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship" and 
" Wilhelm Meister's Travels." Strictly speaking, there is 
no narrative in either of these companion works, — treatises 
I was about to say, — but merely a series of more or less 
tame adventures which give the author, the hero, or some 
other character abundant opportunity to discourse very 
fully on all problems, from the mind of Hamlet to the 
rearing of young girls, from the Holy Family to the latest 
light on the Neptunian and Plutonic theories of geolog- 
ical formations. ** If you were to read it for the story," 
as Dr. Johnson said of " Sir Charles Grandison," a work 
he most thoroughly admired, **you would hang yourself." 

1 Goethe, Natur und Kunst (a sonnet). 

3 Goethe, Conversations with Eckermann (Oxenford's translation). 
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The chief theme in the story is to trace the gradual 
emancipation of young Wilhelm Meister from romantic 
emotionalism by renunciation and culture. Strictly speak- 
ing, like Rousseau's '* fimile," it is a book on education. 
**A great deal is said and written about education, yet I 
meet with very few who can comprehend, and transfer to 
practice, this simple yet vast idea." But this book differs 
from the " fimile" in two very important particulars. First, 
it is not " education for life," but " education by life" ; not 
education to guard against error, but education through 
error. ** Error can never be cured except by erring." But 
beware of repeating the error. Second, it is not education 
directed toward nature, but away from nature, for ** genius 
understands that art is called art because it is not nature." 
Nature is what we have to begin with, the raw material. 
Man must strive to mold this raw material through art into 
culture. The one altogether fatal personage in our wide 
world is the dunce — the man who persists in remaining in 
the state of nature. **The herd of people dread sound 
understanding more than anything; they ought to dread 
stupidity, if they had any notion what was really dreadful." 

Meister, when he starts out on his travels in the first 
story, is a pure emotionalist. Driven hither and thither by 
stress of feeling, — though the source was pure withal, — 
the play of his environment, he is ever seeking some firm 
anchorage. 

The cultivation of my individual self, here as I am, has been from 
niy youth upward constantiy though dimly my purpose. . . . Now 
this harmonious cultivation of my nature, which has been denied me 
by birth, is exactly what I most long for. . . . With this longing is 
combined my love for poetry and all that is related to it as well as 
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the necessity I feel of cultivating my mental faculties and tastes, 
that, in this enjo3nnent henceforth indispensable, I may esteem as 
good the good alone, as beautiful the beautiful alone.^ 

But up to this time he had been occupied far too much 
with himself, his feelings and emotions, and far too little 
with the objective world. As soon as he began to write of 
his travels **he became aware that he had much to say 
about emotions and thoughts, and about many experiences 
of the heart and spirit, but not a word concerning outward 
objects, on which, as he now discovered, he had not be* 
stowed the least attention/* His first drill, then, was to 
learn to look steadily upon external objects — to see the 
world clearly that he might learn where to plant his foot 
firmly. "It is not of yourself," so he learns, **that you 
must think, but of what surrounds you.'* 

Coupled with this steadiness of outlook on the world is 
the value of experience. ** Think of living " are the words 
carved so boldly upon the count's mausoleum. It is a new 
doctrine instead of the old sorrowful Memento mori. 

Doubt of any kind can be removed by nothing but activity. . . . For 
man there is but one misfortune ; when some idea lays hold of him 
which exerts no influence upon active life, or still more withdraws him 
from it. . . . To be active is the primary vocation of man ; all the inter- 
vals in which he is obliged to rest he should employ in gaining clearer 
knowledge of external things, for this will in its turn facilitate activity .^ 

It is by clear-headed activity and moral earnestness that 
man gets control of his environment. 

The fabric of pur life is formed of necessity and chance ; the reason 
of man takes its station between them, and may rule both ; it treats 

^ Goethe, Wilhelm Meister*s Apprenticeship (Carlyle's translation), 
Book V, chap. iii. 

2 Ibid. Book V, chap, xvi; Book VI. . 
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the necessary as the groundwork of its being ; the accidental it can 
direct and guide and employ for its own purposes ; and only while 
this principle of reason stands firm and inexpugnable, does man de- 
serve to be named the God of this lower world. But woe to him who, 
from his youth, has accustomed himself to seek in necessity for some- 
thing of arbitrary will ; to ascribe to chance a sort of reason, which it 
is a matter of religion to obey ! Is conduct like this aught else than to 
renounce one's understanding and give unrestricted scope to one's 
inclinations? We think it is a kind of piety to move along without 
consideration ; to let accidents that please us determine our conduct ; 
and, finally, to bestow on the result of such a vacillating life the name 
of providential guidance. 

In another place he says : ** There are few who at once 
have thought and the capacity of action. Thought ex- 
pands, but lames; action animates, but narrows." It is 
the combination of these that makes the man of perfect 
balance, the perfect master of every situation. 

But, we respond, if even the clearest-headed man in his 
best moments may err, how shall we provide for the errors 
of those who, pressing forward in the dark, stumble and 
fall ? Errors we shall always have as long as we remain 
finite beings. But errors, Goethe replies, are a means of 
acquiring fresh knowledge and deepening wisdom. Error 
is part of the scheme of the universe, in that by means 
of its very possibility we come to know truth. The wise 
man does not fall into a state of abject despair when he 
discovers that he has erred, for now he knows at least 
where truth is not to be found, and is by so much the 
more cultured in consequence, if only he will not, like 
the blockhead, repeat the error. He does not even re- 
pent his errors. " None of thy follies wilt thou repent ; 
none wilt thou wish to repent ; no luckier destiny can be 
allotted to a man.'* 
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Thus, through error, a man comes to recognize clearly 
his limitations. He knows the proper sphere of his activi- 
ties/ ** A man is never happy till his vague striving has 
itself marked out its proper limitations." Within this circle 
his activity is unchecked, beyond there are pitfalls. The 
wise man knows what he can do and what he cannot. He 
wisely lets the latter alone. 

There are two poems which Goethe wrote at about the 
time when he was at work on the first part of ** Wilhelm 
Meister" that summarize beautifully this idea of man's 
limitations. In the following translation I have attempted 
to preserve the peculiar meter of the original. 

Man's Limitations 

When the most ancient, 
Worshipful Father, 
With indifferent hand. 
From the billowy welkin, 
The scorching lightning 
O'er the earth soweth ; 
Kiss I the lowest 
Hem of his garment, 
With childlike trembling. 
True in my breast 

For with the Godhead 
Ne'er shall a mortal 
Himself compare. 
He heaves himself upward. 
With boldest forehead 
Touching the stars. 
Nowhere then finds he 
Secure his footsteps, 
And with him sport 
The clouds and the storm. 
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He stands with sturdy 

Limbs firmly planted 

On earth, the well-grounded 

And everlasting, 

Aiming no farther 

Than with the oak 

Or clinging ivy 

Himself to compare. 

What then doth sever 
Gods from us mortals ? 
Lo, many a billow 
Swells ever about them, 
A limitless stream — 
We rise on the billow, 
Engulfed by the billow 
We sink in the waves. 

Scant is the circle 
That limits our being. 
While races on races 
Reach through the ages. 
Linked by existence. 
An unending chain. 

The Godlike 

Let man be noble. 
Helpful and good ; 
For that alone sunders him, 
Marking him forever. 
From every creature 
Known to us mortals. 

All hail to the unknown. 
Higher Beings, 
Whom we forbode. 
Let man be like them : 
His precepts teach us 
In them to believe. 
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For without feeling 
Is nature a riddle ; 
She smiles in the sun 
On just and unjust ; 
Alike for the godly 
And for the guilty 
Gleam moon and stars. 

Tempest and torrent, 
Hailstorms and thimder 
Sweep on their way, 
Hurriedly snatching 
In wildest whirling 
One for another. 

E'en so does Fortune 
Grope among the many ; 
Now grasping the curls 
Of innocent childhood, 
Then the bald forehead 
Of guilty old age. 

Under laws, mighty, 
Brazen, eternal. 
Needs must we compass 
The scanty circle 
Of our existence. 

To man alone 't is granted 
With impossibles to grapple : 
He judges and chooses, 
Weighs and determines, 
And can to mere moments 
Lend infinite worth. 

He alone dares 
To reward the worthy. 
And punish the wicked, 
To soothe and to comfort 
The erring wanderers. 
And all to unite. 
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And thus we revere 

The immortal Beings, 

As though they were human, 

And did in their grandeur, 

What our best, in his measure, 

Strives for or achieves. 

O man, be noble. 
Helpful and good, 
Unweariedly shaping 
The useful, the righteous ; 
Be to us a symbol 
Of foreshadowed Immortals. 

The importance of art in bringing out the best in man, 
in teaching the limitations of man's powers, in giving him 
wise sympathy with animate and inanimate nature, was 
one of the leading thoughts of Goethe's whole life. It has 
already been alluded to in a passage quoted on page 192. 
In the school to which Meister's son was intrusted most 
careful instruction was given in music, dancing, poetry, 
painting, sculpture, architecture. By means of these a 
person was led most easily to gain the Three Reverences, 
which are the crown of a cultured man's education. 

These Three Reverences might be called Goethe's con- 
fession of faith — Reverence for what is above us. Reverence 
for what is around us. Reverence for what is below us. 
From these there springs the Highest Reverence — Rever- 
ence for ourselves. When a man has reached this he is 
prepared to be a true leader of humanity, a true aristocrat 
of culture. '' It is inconceivable how much a man of true 
culture can accomplish for himself and others, if, without 
attempting to rule, he can be the guardian over many; 
can induce them to do that in season which they are at 
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any rate disposed enough to do ; can guide them to their 
objects, which in general they see with due distinction, 
though they miss the road to them." 

The necessity of Hmitation and the value of service 
seem likewise to be the heart of " Faust.'* The story of 
Faust, the man who sold his soul to the devil for years of 
unbounded pleasure, was long a favorite in Europe. There 
are some things in Goethe's " Faust," however, which call 
for particular notice. First, Faust is saved at the end. Then, 
his deeds, after he had made the compact with Mephistoph- 
eles, though many of them are what the world would call 
sinful, are made by the poet to be stepping-stones by which 
Faust rises to a just understanding of the universe and him- 
self, and finally lead to his salvation. *' Faust " is the drama 
of salvation through the wise use of experience. 

Even before the play proper opens, in the words of 
Mephistopheles to the Almighty, we are given a clear 
understanding of Faust's mental and emotional unrest: 

" Forsooth ! He serves you after strange devices : 
No earthly meat or drink the fool suffices, 
His spirit's ferment far aspireth ; 
Half conscious of his frenzied, crazed unrest, 
The fairest stars from Heaven he requireth, 
From Earth the highest raptures and the best, 
And all the Near and Far that he desireth 
Fails to subdue the tumult of his breast."^ 

And as clearly in the same prologue the end of the play is 
foreshadowed. 

" A good man, through obscurest aspiration. 
Has still an instinct of the one true way." 

^ From Bayard Taylor's translation, as are all the other quotations 
Irom " Faust'* 
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Faust had gone to the limit in his pursuit of the purely 
intellectual, and had come to the point where hard and fast 
barriers prevented further progress. Worse, he finds that 
all he has learned is but vanity of vanities ; for there is 
before him the ever present possibility of error. 

" What meanest thou by that grin, thou hollow skull ? 
Save that thy brain, like mine, a cloudy mirror, 
Sought once the shining day, and then, in twilight dull, 
Thirsting for Truth, went wretchedly to Error." 

As opposed to Faust, who seeks the heart of truth, is 
the pedant Wagner, who is satisfied with its husks. The 
one wants to know for himself, to apprehend directly ; the 
other is satisfied to feed on other men's thoughts, to rake 
over the straw of past knowledge, to rust in musty parch- 
ment. Faust desires culture ; Wagner, scholarship. Two 
souls contend in Faust : 

" Two souls, alas ! reside within my breast. 
And each withdraws from and repels its brother. 
One with tenacious organs holds in love 
And clinging lust the world in its embraces ; 
The other strongly sweeps, the dust above. 
Into the high ancestral spaces." 

It is to this infinite thirst of soul of Faust that Mephis- 
topheles comes. He is to grant every desire, but is not to 
gain Faust's soul until there comes complete satisfaction, 
until Faust can say to '* the moment flying," 

" Ah, still delay — thou art so fair." 

But it is the very infinitude of Faust's ideal that attests his 
divine nature. Had he succumbed to the temptation of a 
lower ideal, of earth, and found in it complete satisfaction, 
and said to the fleeting hour, " Stay, thou art so fair," he 
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would have renounced his ideal, and his divine nature, and 
would have in consequence become the prey of the devil. 
The errors of Faust give him but passing pleasure, and 
gain for him deepening knowledge and sympathy with 
mankind. When he beholds the misery which he has 
brought upon Margaret he exclaims: 

" A shudder, long unfelt, comes o'er me ; 
Mankind^s collected woes overwhelm me here." 

It is thus he learns of his own limitations and his duties 
to others. This knowledge gradually grows, bringing more 
and more pleasure, until at the end of Part II he learns 
that perfect pleasure comes by perfect service and self- 
renunciation. Though accompanied at every step by the 
devil, he had sought God through all his errors ; that is to 
say, he had sought the sovereign good, absolute knowledge, 
where his reason might rest, the infinite happiness to which 
his soul aspired.^ Therefore at the end the choir of angels 

^ ' " The noble spirit now is free, 

And saved from evil scheming : 
Whoe'er aspires unweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming. 
And if he feels the grace of Love 
That from On High is given. 
The Blessed Hosts, that wait above, 
Shall welcome him to Heaven." 

Evil, then, has no abiding existence. The good is the 
creative activity of the universe, the law and aim of the 
world. Evil is only a passing negation of good, to be in 
time completely swallowed up in the triumph of good. It 
is an obstacle opposed for a moment, a necessary antithesis, 

* See Paul Stapfer, ^Etudes sur Goethe, the chapter on " Faust." 
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necessary to give good its brighter luster. For this reason 
Goethe does not take Mephistopheles or error seriously. 
The success of the devil could be only transitory ; the vic- 
tory could not rest ultimately with error, that is, with 
nothing. It is for this reason that Mephistopheles calls 
himself '* the spirit that denies" and 

" Part of that Power, not understood, 

Which always wills the Bad, and always works the Good.** 

Therefore F'aust does not waste his time regretting his 
errors ; they awaken his knowledge and quicken his facul- 
ties. Repentance has its source in a consciousness of the 
real seriousness of sin. And this is a notion, as we have 
seen, to which Goethe was, rightly or wrongly, a stranger. 

Faust learns that to his vague strivings and emotional 
excesses there are bounds set by nature and humanity. In 
Part I, through errors, and their unsatisfying and serious 
effects, he learns the value of law. In Part II he learns 
that a man must be creatively active, must plan and work 
for the service of his fellow men. But it is only by the 
progress through the gloom of Part I that we come to the 
light of Part II. 

Faust and Mephistopheles are complementary portraits 
of Goethe. The one is Goethe the enthusiast, Goethe the 
idealist, Goethe the man who gained culture by running 
the whole gamut of human experience. The other is the 

« 

ironical Goethe, the matter-of-fact Goethe, the calculator, 
the student of the exact sciences. Like F'aust, Goethe 
wished to know all the joys and pains, the good and the 
evil, of this life ; and through these he came to a full 
knowledge of himself and of his duty. 
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In our study of Lessing we found in him a combination 
of the Greek and the Hebrew ideal of Hfe. Goethe was 
ruled by a purely Greek ideal. His sense of duty was ob- 
jective. Subjectively he was ruled by his aesthetical sense. 
At first there may seem to be a strong strain of selfishness 
in his ideal of culture, which may appear as only a natural 
reaction against the ideal philandering of his early period. 
For sin with him was but ignorance, lack of harmony, or 
want of culture. It was not positive, but negative. And 
it was this absence of the Hebrew moral conscience in 
Goethe that went far to qualify Emerson's admiration. 
But from another point of view he was as far from selfish 
as unselfish. He knew that a too serious view of sin and 
of remorse is paralyzing to a man of thought and action. 
Hence it was the devil who prompted remorse in Margaret ; 
the cultured man looks serenely to the future. 

Finally, Goethe was a constructive social reformer. He 
did not, like Rousseau, look upon civilization as a curse, 
but a blessing. Unlike Rousseau, who would have none 
of it, Goethe desired as much of it as possible. Until civ- 
ilization becomes perfect, that is, until each man in his de- 
gree is cultured, for Goethe there will be ills of society. 
Moreover, society is to be regenerated gradually by the 
unselfish culture of its leaders. Leaders it must always 
have, for men are bom with differing degrees of poten- 
tiality for culture. But the bond between leaders and led 
must be one of mutual trust, love, and service. Lastly, 
culture is to be acquired, by a gradual education, through 
experience and art and self-discipline. 

Perhaps for the very reason that he set his ideal of cul- 
ture so high Goethe is for the select few rather than for 
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the many. He recognized this, for he said once to Ecker- 
mann : ** My works cannot be popular. He who thinks 
and strives to make them so is in error. They are not writ- 
ten for the multitude, but only for individuals who desire 
something congenial, and whose aims are like my own." 
There is a repose in the character and works of Goethe, 
which, like his ideal for society, is refreshing after the 
feverish activity of his contemporaries. He accepts the 
limitations of the present, and confines his activity to 
making the most of himself within its bounds. His con- 
temporaries are incessantly dashing themselves against 
these bars and falling back disappointed and crippled. 
Perhaps in none of his poems has he so finely depicted 
the contrast between rest and feverish endeavor as in the 
litUe " Wanderers' Night Song." 

Uber alien Gipfeln 

1st Ruh», 
In alien Wipfeln 

Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch ; 
Die Vogelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch. 

Peace o*er each mountain crest 

Hovers now, 
From whispering boughs at rest 
Drawest thou 
The silence deep ; 
Hushed each bird-haunted tree. 
Wait, soon to thee 
Comes rest in sleep. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE EMPIRE OF BEAUTY — SHELLEY 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 
To love, and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 

This is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory ! 

Shelley, ** Prometheus Unbound " 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE EMPIRE OF BEAUTY— SHELLEY 

Contradictions in Shelley Criticism 

Professor Dowden in his biography of Shelley tells how 
the poet, when a boy, once set a fagot stack on fire, that 
he might make "a little hell of his own." A Teutonic 
critic would probably find much significance in this child- 
ish act ; for was not Shelley, in his life and in his writings, 
forever constructing alternate hells and heavens in which 
he might torture or refresh his imagination ? Every act 
and creative impulse of Shelley's life was no less a shock 
to the lovers of social order than this act of incendiarism 
must have been to the well-regulated household of Timothy 
Shelley, Esq., afterward Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart. 

Nor are we quite sure in our appreciation of his work 
to-day whether we ought to be shocked at his many incon- 
sistencies and contradictions or charmed by his many real 
merits. Shelley criticism to-day is as far from being unan- 
imous as it was when his works were first given to the 
public. A friend, a writer and critic, for whose opinion I 
have the most wholesome respect, ranks Shelley if not as 
the greatest, at least as the next to the greatest of English 
poets. Another friend, also a writer and critic, and for 
whose opinion I have the same respect, has inscribed on 
the flyleaf of a volume of Shelley's poems, *' Cost twenty- 
five cents — and more than the contents were worth." 
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If there is anything approaching unanimity of opinion 
regarding Shelley's work, it is that Shelley was a beautiful 
spirit spinning intangible threads of fairy gossamer, and 
that there is an unearthly dreamy something which forms 
the residue of his poetry after the imaginative charm has 
been drawn off, that is quite foreign to the taste of the 
present workaday world. 

Lord Byron, with whom Shelley was intimately ac- 
quainted, wrote to Tom Moore, the Irish poet : 

As to poor Shelley, who is another bug-bear to you and the world, 
he is, to my knowledge, the least selfish and mildest of men — a man 
who has made more sacrifices of his fortune and feelings for others 
than any I ever heard of. With his speculative opinions I have nothing 
in common, nor desire to have. 

Mephistopheles in Goethe's Faust calls the serpent who 
tempted Eve " my aunt, the renowned snake." Byron in- 
sisted that Shelley was one of her nephews walking about 
on the tip of his tail ; " his bright eyes, slim figure, and 
noiseless movements strengthened, if they did not suggest, 
the comparison." 

Matthew Arnold wrote only a few years ago : 

But that in Shelley on which I would especially dwell is that which 
contrasts most with the ignobleness of the world in which we have 
seen him living, and the pernicious nonsense which we have found 
him talking. The Shelley of marvelous gentleness, of feminine refine- 
ment, with gracious and considerate manners ; " a perfect gentleman, 
entirely without arrogance or aggressive egotism," completely devoid 
of the proverbial and ferocious vanity of authors and poets, always 
disposed to make little of his own work and to prefer that of others, 
of reverent enthusiasm for the great and wise, of high and tender 
seriousness, of heroic generosity, and of a delicacy in rendering serv- 
ices which was equal to his generosity — the Shelley who was all 
this is the Shelley with whom I wish to end. . . . 
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To all this we have to add the charm of the man's writings — of 
Shelley's poetry. It is his poetry, above everything else, which for 
many people establishes that he is an angel. . . . The Shelley of 
actual life is a vision of beauty and radiance, indeed, but availing 
nothing, effecting nothing. And in poetry, no less than in life, he is 
** a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain." 



There is naturally a deal of sentimental sympathy wasted 
by uncritical readers on Shelley, his unequal battle with the 
world, his early and tragical death, his pathetic pictures of 
himself. And this goes a long way toward strengthening 
the position of the professed critics. If Shelley was unfor- 
tunate in one thing more than in any other, it was in the 
hysterically tearful self-confessions that found their way 
into his '' Alastor," " Ode to the West Wind," " Stanzas 
written in Dejection near Naples," and ** Adonais." 

Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 

A phantom among men ; companionless 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm 

Whose thunder is its knell ; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature's naked loveliness, 

Actaeon-like, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o'er the world's wilderness. 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 

His head was bound with pansies overblown, 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue ; 

And a light spear topped with a cypress cone. 

Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-tresses grew 

Yet dripping with the forest's noonday dew. 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it ; of that crew 

He came the last, neglected and apart ; 

A herd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter's dart. 
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Shelley was sincere in these pictures of himself, yet 
they present him in only one of his numerous aspects. But 
they catch the heart of the sentimental reader; and the 
masculine Shelley, the man who performed a man's work 
at Tremadoc trying to rescue, Faust-like, acres of fertile 
land from the grasp of the sea, is forgotten. The positive 
strength in Shelley is forgotten for the negative maud- 
lin sentiment that wastes itself in tears. It takes a large 
amount of reading of his biography, and of his poetry and 
prose, to overcome the effect of such partial revelations. 

The truth is that the personality of Shelley was a crystal 
with many facets, each one reflecting its brilliant gleam 
of light. The difficulty in the way of appreciating the true 
Shelley is that we are prone to draw conclusions for the 
whole man from a glimpse of but one side of his manifold 
activity. Among other things Shelley was a metaphysician, 
inquiring into the secrets of pure being ; a psychologist, 
explaining the workings of the human mind ; a social phi- 
losopher and economist, with "a passion for reforming the 
world" ; a prose writer, expressing his thoughts at times 
with admirable clearness ; and, lastly, a poet. In an esti- 
mate of the man we must not forget that he wrote more 
prose than poetry ; and that his prose covered a multitude 
of subjects, from ** A Philosophical View of Reform " to 
an ** Essay on Christianity *' and a " Defense of Poetry." 
Nor is the subject matter of his poetry less multifarious. 
There are pure personal, lyrical outbursts, such as the 
** Stanzas written in Dejection near Naples " ; pure nature 
poetry, as ** The Cloud " ; allegorical sketches, as " Alastor " ; 
philosophy clothed with poetic symbolism, as " Prometheus 
Unbound " and " Queen Mab." There has been no poet 
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in English literature who has attempted to touch the spirit 
of his times at more points than Shelley. The only inter- 
est of the time with which he was not in sympathy was 
science ; and this, owing to the subjectivity of his nature, 
he was peculiarly unfitted to appreciate. 

Naturally many of the subjects of his poetry and prose 
have slight interest to most people of to-day. The phil- 
osophical and metaphysical speculations have been more 
fully carried out by other and professed philosophers. The 
social and economic discussions have passed in many cases 
into the realm of the commonplace. Allegory and sym- 
bolism can call, at best, for but a limited circle of readers. 
So in the last analysis it is the lyrical Shelley, the Shelley 
of " The Skylark *' and ** The Cloud," who has the great- 
est number of admirers to-day. Yet it is important that we 
examine closely what were the ideas that strove for expres- 
sion in Shelley. When we see them clearly, we can hardly 
doubt that they have been of supreme importance in 
the history of the nineteenth century. As we take them 
up in turn we shall find it extremely difficult to dissociate 
them from the personality of the man. 

The Reaction in England 

Shelley came at a time in the history of Europe when 
all inspiration in society, politics, religion, everything that 
touches the deeper life of man, seemed utterly dead. The 
bright promise of the French Revolution had been dimmed 
by the triumph of a military despotism under Napoleon, and 
was extinguished by Waterloo. There was a Bourbon king 
in France. Prince Mettemich repressed all hope of popular 
government in Austria. Germany found itself under the 
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heel of the rulers of Prussia and Austria. England was 
governed by the backstairs policy of the notorious regent, 
afterward George IV. It was an age of reaction. All that 
had seemed so nearly won by the end of the eighteenth 
century, now seemed irrevocably lost. 

Literature, too, which had promised so much in the 
early work of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, and Southey, 
seemed suffocated in this unwholesome atmosphere. We 
have seen the gradual decline in Wordsworth's work, due 
to his increasing conservatism ; Southey, never a great 
genius, took to writing poems with a moral, or long and 
hopelessly tedious narratives on foreign subjects; Scott 
followed ** Marmion '* and ** The Lady of the Lake " by 
nothing worth attention, and waited for a new inspiration 
before he could write his stirring ** Waverley '' ; Coleridge, 
unable to finish " Christabel," broke himself of the opium 
habit, but, still unable to write poetry, took to after-dinner 
conversation and German philosophy. 

How men like Shelley and Byron felt this general apathy, 
or direct reaction, may be seen over and over again in their 
poems. Read the dedicatory epistle to Byron's ** Don Juan," 
or Shelley's sonnet to Wordsworth. In a letter to his friend 
Peacock, Shelley thus tempered admiration with regret : 

What a beastly and pitiful wretch that Wordsworth ! That such 
a man should be such a poet ! I can compare him with no one but 
Simonides, that flatterer of Sicilian tyrants, and at the same time the 
most natural and tender of lyric poets.^ 

The only interests that seemed to be prospering in Eng- 
land under the new regime, and partly in its despite, were 
science and business. The former, to the unthoughtful, 

^ Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley (Froude, London), p. 131. 
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because it seemed to banish romantic wonder from the 
world, and to reduce everything to a dead monotony of 
laws and order, seemed to threaten, as many feel that 
it does to-day, the certain death of poetry. The latter, by 
removing men's minds from the larger sphere of human 
intellect and emotion, and especially from the realm of 
the imagination, and by fastening it upon some narrower 
round of mere acquisition, seemed utterly to destroy the 
very ideal which literature attempts to embody. 

Such were the general conditions in England and Europe 
when Shelley began his career. Except for a small school 
with Goethe at its head in Germany, a group of enthusiasts 
in France under Chateaubriand, and the never very strong 
but now expiring Lake school in England, the intelligence 
and activity of Europe seemed given over to science, 
money-getting, repression, and endless political squabbles 
between individuals, petty and insincere, and diplomatic 
squabbles between nations, equally petty and equally in- 
sincere. Every generous impulse was promptly smothered, 
for fear it might lead to the wildest consequences. The 
lesson of the horrors of the French Revolution and the 
Reign of Terror was too near to permit the imagination 
of public men to harbor for an instant even a sugges- 
tion of the mildest reform. It was an age of intense and 
unreasoning reaction. 

Into this came Shelley, who even as a lad was bent on 
diverting himself and others with a *'hell of his own.*' 
Almost everything he did or said during his whole career 
seemed to carry, to those around him, strong suggestions of 
a fiery atmosphere, Shelley was to be the Mephistopheles, 
as well as the angel Gabriel, of his age. 
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The Rebel Shelley 

Even as a child Shelley was endowed with two traits, 
which to the good conventional people of his time must 
have seemed diabolic. He utterly despised all conventions. 
No matter how hoary an institution might be, he hurled 
himself against it, not with malice prepense, but with sub- 
lime unconsciousness, impelled by the very necessity of 
his nature. Coupled with this incessant fight against the 
established order in the world was an equally strong love 
of personal liberty. Thus Shelley was equipped, even at 
the earliest age, for a ceaseless struggle against the blind 
and dumb spirit of his time. To wage a successful warfare 
he needs must be an iron man, like Sir ArtegaVs squire 
Talus ; and this unfortunately he was not. He was finely 
sensitive. He felt every check like a blow. So though he 
fought, and fought hard, we find him again and again 
thrown back on himself, abandoning himself for the time 
to hysterical tears. As we read the poems that he wrote 
at such times we feel that in this moody, passionate, broken, 
despairing individual we have the real Shelley, for we for- 
get that this grief was the hour of agony when he was 
garnering strength for a new assault on the bulwark of 
his foes. 

These traits are illustrated over and over again in his 
school and short college career. At school he was called 
the *' rebel Shelley." His cousin Medwin reported how 
" he passed among his schoolfellows as a strange and un- 
social being ; for when a holiday relieved us from our tasks, 
and the other boys were engaged in such sports as the 
narrow limits of our prison courts allowed, Shelley, who 
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entered into none of them, would pace backward and for- 
ward — I think I see him now — along the southern wall.*' 
It is even possible that he was expelled from school for 
contumacy. He had scarcely been in Oxford a year when 
he published a tract indiscretely entitled "The Neces- 
sity of Atheism," and, with an impulsive stroke character- 
istic of him all through life, he distributed copies to the 
heads of the various colleges. Such an act, at such a time, 
could hardly go unpunished ; and Shelley was promptly 
called upon to disavow the publication ; he refused, and his 
college career was promptly cut short. In truth the young 
man, considerably under twenty, was a strange, wayward, 
reckless, impractical rebel, going over into the camp of 
the enemy, and then shouting his allegiance to all they 
abhorred. 

Thus Shelley, by an apparently irresponsible act, lost the 
discipline of an academic course. He was thrown on the 
world too early. Could he have been a little more worldly- 
wise, or those in authority a little more mild — but it is 
idle to speculate on what might have been. We are con- 
cerned with the Shelley that was. In 1812, shortly after 
this expulsion, when he was cast off also by his father, he 
wrote to William Godwin ^ : ** I could not descend to com- 
mon life ; the sublime interest of poetry, lofty and exalted 
achievements, the proselytism of the world, the equaliza- 
tion of its inhabitants, were to me the soul of my soul." 
A big dream for a boy not twenty. More than this, — for 
his genius for accomplishment was not yet satisfied, — 

1 The author of " Political Justice," of several novels now quite 
forgotten, and father of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, Shelley's future 
wife. 
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he was at work writing a volume to be entitled "An In- 
quiry into the Causes of the Failure of the French Revo- 
lution to benefit Mankind." Shelley was about to insure 
success for himself by avoiding the mistakes made by the 
French evangels of the regeneration of society. 

We shall see that Shelley did learn something from their 
failure, and that his theories were a little more practical 
— if theories for a sudden regeneration can ever be prac- 
tical. Yet we smile indulgently at the childish enthusiasm 
of the youth, thus proposing for himself a task that has 
seen the failures of thinkers and statesmen from the days 
of Plato's ** Republic." And we smile, perhaps a little 
sadly, when we see his enthusiastic attempts to cany 
out his theories in Ireland and Wales ; but this was only 
twenty years after the attempt in France, so near to suc- 
cess, came to such glorious failure. 

The Philosophy of Beauty 

But love of liberty, hatred of conventions and falsehood 

in every form, and a passion for reforming the world, be 

the impulse never so strong, cannot make a poet. The 

youthful Shelley exhibited an equal love of ideal beauty. 

In the Platonic ** Hymn to Intellectual Beauty," written 

years afterward, he recalls how the desire to become the 

humble servitor of the Spirit of Beauty came to him while 

yet in school. 

I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine — have I not kept the vow ? 

*' No other poet has pursued with such breathless speed 
on such aerial heights the spirit of ideal beauty." ^ It was 

1 Dowden, Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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not beauty in the concrete, as hill or meadow, stream or 
cloud, or the human face or form, which inspired the best in 
Shakespeare, Goethe, or Wordsworth, but the finer essence 
of harmony hiding behind the concrete object, and molding 
it into form. Beauty was, with him, the spirit of the uni- 
verse, of which objects in nature are the more or less marred 
expressions — the spirit in which all live and move and 
have their being, but, alas ! the spirit which so seldom comes 
to perfect realization save in the heart of an inspired poet. 
It is this, be it once fully appreciated, thinks Shelley, that 
will show itself in human institutions, in human conduct, 
making men divine. It is the absence or perversion of this 
in human institutions and conduct that makes for the ills 
of society. Thus all the poet's work, prose or verse, is 
an attempt to draw from nature and society their obscuring 
veil, and to reveal the true and abiding spirit of harmony 
that will show every created thing to be good. 

But beauty with Shelley is a potent principle, not a 
passive thing to be loved in its quiescence. In nothing is 
Shelley more a child of his romantic age than in his love 
of the marvelous manifestations of this spirit of the uni- 
verse. The romanticist loved action, strenuous action, and 
even the spirit of beauty is set to performing heroic work. 
Shelley read with avidity, and wrote, the most highly tinc- 
tured stories of wonder, witchcraft, knights-errant, monsters, 
sun-beautiful maidens immured in horrid dungeons — all 
the well-worn and tarnished paraphernalia of romance. 
Before he was well into his teens had he not composed 
and printed romances of his own! "St. Irvyne," **Zas- 
trozzi'' — the very names are ominous. The same spirit of 
the marvelous in beauty and romance recurs in **Alastor," 
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*'The Revolt of Islam," and '* Prometheus Unbound.'^ 
The imagination, to be stirred, must be prodded, prodded 
ceaselessly. No sleep or rest to the votary of Beauty, 
would he see her face to face. She is a strenuous god- 
dess at times, and he must be a strenuous worshiper. 

This love of the marvelous led him to a study of the 
sciences, not, like Goethe, that he might know the external 
world more clearly, but that he might penetrate into the 
wonder-working secrets of nature's heart. She is a pres- 
tidigitator, a wonderfully adept one ; and the scientist in 
Shelley was the awed acolyte, with half-closed eye, seeking 
to catch the secrets of her protean transformations. He 
saw in science the means whereby the secret of the uni- 
verse, its beauty, might be unveiled. He played with re- 
torts, test tubes, galvanic batteries, and red fire, as he read 
highly seasoned romances, for the emotions they incited, 
which, he hoped, might give light on the eternal processes 
of the spirit of a beautiful romantic universe. 

Thus we see Shelley at the outset of his career a Don 
Quixote, inspired by the spirit of beauty, and with soul 
panting for the regeneration of society, couching his lance 
against ugliness, error, and superstition, in the fond and 
enthusiastic hope that, let error but once feel the touch of 
the magic lance, it will vanish like a puff of vapor. 
Every female with wistful eyes and unsatisfied heart was 
a damsel fair in durance vile, a Dulcinea, whom it was his 
duty to rescue. And accompanying this youthful knight 
with the hopeful vision was his faithful pedestrian com- 
panion, a cockney Sancho Panza, with a drop of gpsdl in 
his humor — Hogg.^ 

1 Readers are referred to Hogg's " Life of SheU^." 
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Shelley lived in a world of his own creation. He never, 
save for the most fleeting glimpses, saw things as they are. 
The lesson insisted upon with such severity in ''Wilhelm 
Meister/' to look closely and steadily upon external reality, 
was not in his text. The world was terribly beautiful or 
terribly ug^y, but never real ; beautiful, when, as creative 
artist, he painted, with a spasm of joy, what might be, were 
evil absent from the world ; ugly, when, also as creative 
artist, he painted, with a spasm of horror, the awful ravages 
of evil. But it was all subjective, all ideal. Yet, though 
subjective, he was never, like Rousseau and the Romantu: 
school of Germany, selfish. The world he created was not 
for him alone, but for the whole human race. The banquet 
of beauty was spread that all mc*n, like a band of br<;thers, 
might participate. The tragedy of Shelley's whole life was 
that, as in a certain familiar parable, all who wci'e in- 
vited began instantly to make excuse's, and prx>r Shelley's 
banquet turned to wormwood, compelled as he was to con- 
sume it alone. For his subjectivity was purely social ; in 
this, as in much else, Shelley was a pure Platonist. 

As Shelley became older he developed and elaborated 
his favorite ideal philosophy. Though at times he seemed 
to give adherence to the theories of John Ixxrke, as they 
were elaborated by William Godwin, — that the cold intel- 
lectual reason is the measure of all things, and that our 
senses supply the whole data upon which reason works, — 
yet this allegiance was never more than from his brain. 
And Shelley did his mr>st genuine and characteristic think- 
ing in his heart. " Now do not tell me that Reason is a 
ccid and insensible arbiter. Reason is only an assemblage 
cfour better feelings — passion considered under a peculiar 
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mode of its operation."^ How could philosophy thus 
generated be otherwise than warm ? For if beauty be the 
ideal in Shelley's philosophical creed, and if beauty be best 
apprehended by the creative imagination, how can its deeper 
workings be better appreciated than by the finer and more 
unselfish emotions ? Thus we find that in all his poems, and 
in much of his prose, he develops this his philosophical 
task — so to train the imagination and the emotions that 
they will rightly enjoy and communicate the true spirit of 
cosmic beauty. In this Shelley, perhaps better than any 
other of the romanticists, expresses this most characteristic 
creed of pure romanticism at its best. 

To appreciate this worship of beauty one should read the 
Neoplatonic elaborators of the ideas in Plato's *' Phaedrus '* 
and *' Symposium," from whom he caught the spirit which 
is repeated again and again in his poems and prose. 

There is a Power by which we are surrounded, like the atmosphere 
in which some motionless lyre is suspended, which visits with its 
breath our silent chords, at will. Our most imperial 2Xi<^ stupendous 
qualities — those on which the majesty and the power of humanity 
is erected — are, relatively to the inferior portion of its mechanism, 
indeed active and imperial ; but they are the passive slaves of some 
higher and more omnipresent Power. This power is God. And those 
who have seen God, have, in the period of their purer and more per- 
fect nature, been harmonized by their own will to so exquisite [a] con- 
sentaneity of p>owers as to give forth divinest melody when the truth 
of universal being sweeps over their frame. [God is the spirit of 
beauty.] . . . Whosoever is free from the contamination of luxury and 
licence may go forth to the fields and to the woods, inhaling joyous 
renovation from the breath of Spring, or catching from the odors and 
the sounds of Autumn some diviner mood of sweetest sadness, which 
improves the solitary heart.^ 

^ Shelley, letter to Hogg, 1813. 

3 Shelley, Ettay on Christianity. See Plato, Phaedrus, 249, 250. 
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The awful shadow of some unseen Power 

Floats though unseen among us, visiting 

This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower ; 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 

It visits with inconstant glance 

Each human heart and countenance ; 
like hues and harmonies of evening, 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 

Like memory of music fled, 

Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 

Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form, where art thou gone? 

Why dost thou pass away, and leave our state, 
This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate ? — 
Ask why the sunlight not forever 
Weaves rainbows o'er yon mountain river ; 

Why aught should fail and fade that once is shown ; 
Why fear and dream and death and birth 
Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom ; why man has such a scope 

For love and hate, despondency and hope.^ 

The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven's light forever shines, Earth's shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. — Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 
Follow where all is fled ! — Rome's azure sky. 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak.^ 

1 Shelley, Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. 
* Shelley, Adonais. 
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* The latter passage is pure poetic pantheism, approaching 
that of Wordsworth. Indeed, romanticism in philosophy is 
always close on the heels of pantheism, which lends itself 
readily to emotional vagaries and fanciful speculation. And 
Shelley, who was never scientific or coldly logical in habits 
of thought, plunged with delight into tracing the warp 
and woof of the rainbow. How utterly illogical yet how 
delightfully Shelleyan is this incident, reported by his com- 
panion, Hogg. They had been reading Plato, eagerly, we 
can well imagine. On a walk immediately afterward they 
met a young mother and an infant. 

" Will your baby tell us anything about preexistence, madam ? " 
he asked in a piercing voice with a wistful look. 

The mother made no answer, but perceiving that Shelley's object 
was not murderous, but altogether harmless, she dismissed her appre- 
hensions, and released her hold. 

" Will your baby tell us anything about preexistence, madam ? " 
he repeated, with unabated earnestness. 

" He cannot speak, sir," said the mother seriously. 

"Worse and worse," cried Shelley, shaking his long hair most 
pathetically about his young face; "but surely the babe can speak 
if he will, for he is only a few weeks old. He may fancy perhaps that 
he cannot, but it is only a silly whim. He cannot have forgotten 
entirely the use of speech in so short a time ; the thing is absolutely 
impossible." 

" It is not for me to dispute with you, gentlemen," the woman 
meekly replied, her eye glancing at our academical garb ; " but I can 
safely declare I never heard him speak, nor any child of his age! "... 

Shelley sighed deeply as we walked on. " How provokingly close 
are these new-born babes ! " he ejaculated ; " but it is not the less 
certain, notwithstanding the cunning attempts to conceal the truth, 
that all knowledge is reminiscence." 

This is to discard experience for the realm of pure 
fancy, the real for the ideal, fact for theory. His poetic 
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theory of preexistence and belief that all knowledge is remi- 
niscence demanded that young children (like Wordsworth's 
poetic child in the ode ** Intimations of Immortality") be 
able to reason and converse. Hence, if they did not, they 
were provokingly close-mouthed and obstinate. Not a 
hint that the theory might need revision. Perhaps a modi- 
cum of humor, one divine gift that Shelley almost entirely 
lacked, might have saved him from this most serious of 
pitfalls for a priori, idealistic philosophers.^ 

The Poet 

Naturally, in Shelley's opinion, the man best fitted to 
appreciate and to communicate beauty is the divinely in- 
spired poet. Indeed, poetry with Shelley is not a playful 
trifling with mere rime and meter, but something vastly 
greater, a result of divine inspiration, the poetic frenzy in 
a vateSy a prophet peculiarly set apart to communicate the 
deepest truth. 

A poet is a thing ethereally light ; winged, and sacred ; nor can 
he make poetry before he becomes divinely inspired and out of his 
senses ; and until understanding be no longer in him. So long as he 
has this possession [understanding] a man is incapable of producing 
poetry and vaticination.^ 

[Poets] measure the circumference and sound the depths of human 
nature with a comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit ; and they are 
themselves perhaps the most sincerely astonished at its manifestations, 
for it is less their spirit than the spirit of the age. Poets are the hiero- 
phants of an unapprehended inspiration ; the mirrors of the gigantic 

1 A friend suggests that in this episode Shelley was but playing his 
friend Hogg for a fall. Maybe. If so, he has tripped even so steady an 
opponent as Professor Dowden. 

2 Shelley, A Fragment. How different this is from Wordsworth's 
definition of a poet and poetry! See pages 137, 149, 156. 
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shadows which futurity casts upon the present; the words which 
express what they understand not ; the trumpets which sing to battle 
and feel not what they inspire ; the influence which is moved not, but 
moves. Poets are the unacknowledged legislatures of the World.^ 

Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined as the " expression of 
the Imagination." ... A poem is the very image of the life expressed 
in its eternal truth. ... A poet participates in the eternal, the infinite 
and the one [Beauty, as we have seen] ; as far as relates to his con- 
ceptions time and place and number are not 

Therefore every creative or inventive power, in its imagi- 
native sense, is poetry ; for poetry, and poetry alone, has 
made possible each new era in the world's progress. 

But poets, or those who imagine and express this indestructible 
order, are not only the authors of language and of music, of the 
dance and architecture and statuary and painting : they are the insti- 
tutors of laws, and the founders of civil society and the inventors of 
the arts of life, and the teachers, who draw into a certain propinquity 
with the beautiful and the true that partial apprehension of the 
agencies of the invisible world which is called religion. . . . 

Poetry is the record of the happiest and best moments of the 
happiest and best minds. . . . Poetry thus makes immortal all that 
is best and most beautiful in the world . . . [and] redeems from 
decay the visitations of the divinity in man. 

Poetry turns all things to loveliness ; it exalts the beauty of that 
which is most beautiful, and it adds beauty to that which is most 
deformed; it marries exultation and horror, grief and pleasure, 
eternity and change; it subdues to union under its light yoke all 
irreconcilable things. It transmutes all that it touches, and every 
form moving with the radiance of its presence is changed by won- 
drous sympathy to an incarnation of the spirit which it breathes; 
its secret alchemy turns to potable gold the poisonous waters which 
flow from death through life; it strips the veil of familiarity from 
the world, and lays bare the naked and sleeping beauty which is 
the spirit of its forms. 

1 This and the quotations that follow are from the " Defense of 
Poetry." 
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This sounds a little like the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. As we read a little farther we shall find that 
the similarity is yet closer. 

Poetry is needed in every age, for, through the inspi- 
ration of beauty or harmony, it tends to reduce to order 
the undigested accumulation of scientific knowledge which 
else would poison humanity. 

The functions of the poetical faculty are twofold ; by one it creates 
new materials of knowledge, and power and pleasure ; by the other 
it engenders in the mind a desire to reproduce and arrange them 
according to a certain rhythm and order, which may be called the 
beautiful and the good. The cultivation of poetry is never more to 
be desired than at periods when, from an excess of the selfish and 
calculating principle, the accumulation of the materials of external 
life exceeds the quantity of the power of assimilating them to the 
internal laws of human nature. The body has then become too 
unwieldy for that which animates it. . . . From what other cause 
has it arisen that the discoveries which should have lightened, have 
added a weight to the curse imposed on Adam? Poetry, and the 
principle of Self, of which money is the visible incarnation, are 
the God and the Mammon of the World. 

In such striking passages as these Shelley far surpasses 
the selfish definitions of Wordsworth and Rousseau. Poetry 
is not an end, but a means to an end ; the complete civili- 
zation of the world is the ideal of beauty in art and 
conduct. Thus by a purely subjective road Shelley reached 
what Goethe reached by an objective, namely, the ideal of 
perfect harmony — culture. 

Again, every step in the progress of the world has been 
accomplished through the direct agency of poetry. 

But it exceeds all imagination to conceive what would have been 
the moral condition of the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderdn, Lord Bacon, nor Milton had 
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ever existed ; if Raphael and Michael Angelo had never been bom ; 
if the Hebrew poetry had never been translated ; if a revival of the 
study of Greek literature had never taken place ; if no monuments of 
ancient sculpture had been handed down to us; and if the poetry 
of the religion of the ancient world had been extinguished together 
with its belief. The human mind could never, except by the inter- 
vention of these excitements, have been awakened to the invention 
of the grosser sciences, and that application of analytical reasoning to 
the aberrations of society, which it is now attempted to exalt over the 
direct expression of the inventive and creative faculty itself. 

Thus, the world began with poetry, which is an expres- 
sion of its joy in the beauty of life and nature, and must 
end with poetry, which will again find beauty and joy in 
the manifold activity of civilization. If the poet, then, is to 
reveal to us beauty, let us ask that Shelley justify himself 
as a poet. What to him is beauty in nature, and what is 
beauty in human relationship } These are the two entirely 
justifiable questions we may put to the poet. And these 
two Shelley has gladly attempted to answer. 

Beauty in Nature 

One of the first things that strikes a reader of Shelley's 
nature poetry is that it is quite distinct in tone and spirit 
from that of Wordsworth, Keats, Byron, or any other poet 
of his or of any age. Wordsworth went to nature as a 
child goes to a parent, for comfort, counsel, or companion- 
ship. He found in nature, and in the simple society of 
shepherds with whom he peopled it, the only remedy 
for the ills of civilization. Nature, in consequence, was 
not a thing valuable for its own sake, but only in relation 
to primitive humanity. Keats loved nature as an artist; 
its beauty was harmony of tone, form, and color ; and he 
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painted in glowing colors its marvelous subtlety. But it is 
always Keats, the artist that interprets nature as it appears 
to him, and not nature itself, that we see in Keats's poems. 
As in a beautiful Corot or Ruysdael landscape, or a Titian 
portrait, we think not of the scene nor of the nature of 
which the scene is a part, but of the marvelous imagina- 
tion of the poet who can read such beauty into dull reality. 
With Byron nature is a vast background against which is 
enacted the drama of humanity, — nothing more, nothing 
less, — beautiful or ugly, tender or sublime, according to 
the scene which it embraces. 

With Shelley nature is more than these ; it is one vital 
manifestation of the spirit of beauty, the moving spirit of 
the universe. In the ** Hymn of Apollo," Apollo, the 
personification of this spirit, speaks : 

" I feed the clouds, the rainbows and the flowers 
With their ethereal colors ; the moon's globe 

And the pure stars in their eternal bowers 
Are cinctured with my power as with a robe ; 

Whatever lamps on Earth or Heaven may shine 

Are portions of one power, which is mine. 



** I am the eye with which the Universe 

Beholds itself, and knows itself divine ; 
All harmony of instrument or verse, 

All prophecy, all medicine are mine, 
All light of Art or Nature ; — to my song 
Victory and praise in its own right belong." 

Nature exists quite independent of humanity, and re- 
joices in its own beauty. It is not, by a mere rhetorical 
figure, personified, but is conceived as sentient and full 
of emotion. It does not arouse moods in the poet, but feels 
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the predominant mood itself. Hence it is more than some- 
thing to be tamed and made serviceable to man's needs, 
more than something to be interpreted by the artist's recon- 
structing imagination ; far more than the creation of the 
fancy of poetic rhapsodists of the Romantic school in Ger- 
many. It can be appreciated in full only by the S)rmpatheti- 
cally creative imagination of the true poet, who, like the 
spirit of light in Plato's ** Phaedrus" that has not yet lost 
the sense of its higher origin, and who, losing his individ- 
uality, feels to the utmost in nature the spirit of beauty. 

For this reason Shelley's nature poetry lacks what we 
found so noticeable in Wordsworth's, the minute and con- 
crete touches of description that individualize a scene. 
Artists have frequently succeeded in painting scenes from 
the poems of Wordsworth. But no one, so far as I know, 
has ever attempted to draw or to paint Shelley. A scene 
like the following for example, from **The Cloud," is 
beautiful for the imagination to picture to itself, but quite 
impossible to reproduce in lines and colors. 

That orb^d maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the Moon, 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 
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I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone, 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, — 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch, through which I march. 

With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair. 

Is the million-colored bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

In his scenes of ugliness as well as in those of beauty 
he is equally unreal. 

And agarics and fungi, with mildew and mould. 
Started like mist from the wet ground cold ; 
Pale; fleshy, as if the decaying dead 
With a spirit of growth had been animated ! 

Their moss rotted off them, flake by flake, 
Till the thick stalk stuck like a murderer's stake. 
Where rags of loose flesh yet tremble on high, 
Infecting the winds that wander by. 

Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous scum, 

Made the running rivulet thick and dumb. 

And at its outlet flags huge as stakes 

Dammed it up with roots knotted like water-snakes.* 

What makes these scenes so unreal, so intangible, is that 
they appeal not to the senses but purely to the feelings, call- 
ing up emotional thrills such as are produced by the work 
of no other poet. It is truly marvelous how, in a poem 

1 Shelley, The Sensitive Plant. 
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like ** The Cloud," he runs the gamut of almost all possible 
human emotions that are inspired by the power of beauty. 
It comes nearest to the effects wrought in music by such 
masters of the art of impressionism as Debussy and the 
Modem French school. It is impossible otherwise to clas- 
sify an outburst like this from the " Epipsychidion." It is 
utterly vague and unreal, yet powerfully suggestive. 

There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide, 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond. 
As clear as elemental diamond, 
Or serene morning air ; and far beyond, 
The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer 
(Which the rough shepherd treads but once a year) 
Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and halls 
Built round with ivy, which the waterfalls 
Illumining, with sound that never fails, 
Accompany the noonday nightingales ; 
And all the place is peopled with sweet airs ; 
The light clear element which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon-flowers. 
Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers, 
And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep ; 
And from the moss violets and jonquils peep, 
And dart their arrowy odor through the brain 
Till you might faint with that delicious pain. 

Critics have tried to define this vagueness and unreality 
by calling it ** cosmic emotion." By the term they probably 
mean the joy in pure creative activity, such as the spirit of 
the universe must have felt when it looked on what it had 
made and found it good. Arid as in the Bible story the 
Deity left to man the duty of naming and classifying 
the separate creations, so Shelley has left to his elucidators 
and critics a similar task. 
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Beauty in Human Relationship 

When we turn from nature to man we find underlying 
Shelley's theories for the regeneration of the human race 
and human institutions the same sublime faith in the 
omnipotence of the principle of beauty. 

They know that never joy illumined my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, — 
That thou, O awful Loveliness, 

Wouldst give whatever these words cannot express. 

It was a common belief among the romanticists of the 
early nineteenth century that the world of nature is endowed 
with perfect beauty, perfect harmony, and that man and 
man alone is vile. Chateaubriand, in his ** Le g^nie du 
christianisme," thus aptly describes it : 

It is yet reasonable to suppose that man, in his primitive condition, 
resembled the rest of creation, and that his nature was formed with 
sentiment, thought, imagination, and understanding in perfect accord. 
. . . [Now] man contradicts nature : irregular where all is regular ; 
double where all is simple ; mysterious, changeable, inexplicable, he 
is evidently in the condition of a being whom accident has turned 
topsy-turvy.* 

To a certain extent Shelley shared in this view. What, 
then, is the spirit of beauty or harmony in human insti- 
tutions, and how did man come to lose it? In his answer 
to this question there are three leading ideas. To under- 
stand him fully we must trace to their sources two of 
these ; the third is largely his own. From Godwin he 
learned that the aim of society is the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. 

1 Chateaubriand, Le g^nie du christianisme, Book III, chap. iv. 
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The object of the forms according to which human society is ad- 
ministered is the happiness of the individuals composing the commu- 
nities which they regard, and those forms are perfect or imperfect in 
proportion to the degree in which they promote this end. . . . The 
disposition in an individual to promote this object is called virtue ; 
and the two constituents of virtue, benevolence and justice. . . . 
Benevolence is the desire to be the author of good, and justice the 
apprehension of the manner in which good ought to be done.^ 

From Rousseau he learned that man is more than an 
intellect. Therefore, any ethical or political system must 
take cognizance of the fact that man is **not a moral, 
and an intellectual, but also, and preeminently, an imagi- 
native being," ^ At times he goes farther, and follows 
Rousseau most closely in accounting for the presence of 
evil in society ; though elsewhere, as we shall see, he 
contradicts this view. 

They [Plato and Diogenes] saw that the great majority of the 
human species were reduced to the situation of squalid ignorance, 
and moral imbecility, for the purpose of purveying for the luxury of 
a few, and contributing to the satisfaction of their thirst for power. 
Too mean-spirited and too feeble in resolve to attempt the conquest 
of their own evil passions, and of the difficulties of the material world, 
men sought dominion over their fellow-men as an easy method to 
gain that apparent majesty and power which the instinct of their 
nature requires.' 

liut if Godwin thus supplied Shelley with the practical 
and utilitarian end of society, and Rousseau gave the 
imaginative impulse, the philosophical elaboration of his 

^ Shelley, A Fragment on Metaphysics and Morals. 

3 His admiration for KousHeau was unbounded. lie breaks into 
rhapsodies when visiting the spots made famous in '* The New II^loYse." 
See Peacock, MemoirH of Shelley (Froude), pp. 97> X03, 104, 107, etc. 

• Shelley, Kssay on Christianity. 
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social theories is largely his own.^ Politics and social 
science, with him, were departments of morals, and not, 
as with Godwin, mere tools of expediency ; and morals is, 
as with Plato, a department of art. 

The order of things, as perceived, is Truth ; as expressed in Art, 
it is Beauty ; as reflected in conduct, it is Goodness. 

Thus Shelley starts his inquiry with the assertion of the 
absolute identity of truth, goodness, and beauty. What 
is true is beautiful, and what is beautiful must be good. 
This brings us directly to Shelley's creed. 

The great secret of morals is Love [beauty in human relation- 
ships] ; or a going out of our nature, and an identification of ourselves 
with the beautiful which exists in thought, action, or person, not our 
own. A man, to be greatly good, must imagine intensely and com- 
prehensively; he must put himself in the place of another and of many 
others; the pains and pleasures of his species must become his own.^ 

Or, as he elaborates it farther : 

All men are invocated to become thus pure and happy. All men 
are called to participate in the community of nature^s gifts. The man 
who has fewest bodily wants approaches nearest to the divine nature. 
Satisfy these wants, at the cheapest rate, and expend the remaining 
energies of your nature in the attainment of virtue and knowledge. 
The mighty frame of the wonderful and lovely world is the food of 
your contemplation, and living beings who resemble your own nature 
and are bound to you by similarity of sensations are destined to be 
the nutriment of your affections ; united they are the consummation 
of the widest hopes that your mind can contain.* 

1 I do not mean it to be supposed that Shelley's theory is an entirely 
novel one, or that the ideas which he got from Godwin and Rousseau 
originated with them. To trace these ideas back to their origin would 
involve a discussion carrying us back to Plato and earlier. Shelley, 
Godwin, and Rousseau were original only in the way in which they 
elucidated their doctrines. 

* Shelley, Defense of Poetry. ' Shelley, Essay on Christianity. 
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The ideal of a people, working for the common good 
and the common happiness, is not a new one in literature. 
It has been the dream of saints and philosophers from 
the very earliest days of civilization. Shelley's ideal com- 
monwealth differs from Plato's, from Augustine's, from 
Campanella's, from More's, in the insistence upon mutual 
love. In order to make the picture concrete he wrote his 
romance ** The Assassins " — an ominous title for such a 
loving book. The ground plan reminds us in many ways of 
Montesquieu's happy Troglodytes. They ** acknowledged 
no laws but those of God, modeled their conduct toward 
their fellow men by the conclusions of their individual judg- 
ment on the practical application of these laws, esteemed 
the human understanding to be the paramount rule of 
human conduct," and in consequence fled to the solitudes 
of Lebanon to escape the " poison of a diseased civiliza- 
tion." ** Love, friendship, and philanthropy would now be 
the characteristic disposers of their industry." 

Love, communal love, with the community as wide as 
the universe, is with Shelley the highest wisdom, the object 
of all reason, which, as he defined it, was but passion in 
one of its manifestations. 

Before man can be free and equal and truly wise he must cast 
aside the chains of habit and superstition, he must strip sensuality of 
its pomp, and selfishness of its excuses ; and contemplate actions and 
objects as they really are. He will discover the wisdom of universal 
love. He will feel the meanness and the injustice of sacrificing the 
leisure and the liberty of his fellow-men to the indulgence of his 
physical appetites and becoming a party to their degradation by the 
consummation of his own.^ 

^ This extract and the one that follows are from the ^ Essay on 
Christianity." 
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In proportion to the love existing among men, so will be the com- 
munity of property and power. Among true and real friends all is 
common ; and were ignorance, and envy, and superstition banished 
from the world all mankind would be as friends. . . . You ought to 
love all mankind, nay, every individual of mankind ; you ought not 
to love the individuals of your domestic circle less, but to love those 
who exist beyond it, more. Once make the feelings of confidence 
and affection universal, and the distinctions of property and power 
will vanish* 

The Problem of Evil 

EvU then is not institutions, property, and the other 
paraphernalia of the immediate disciples of Rousseau, nor 
civilization, but an absence of beauty in conduct that per- 
mits these things to grow up like weeds in an uncared-for 
garden.^ It shows itself in many forms — envy, intoler- 
ance, ignorance, superstition, love of power. 

We are stuffed full of prejudices ; and our national passions are so 
managed, that if we restrain them we grow intolerant and precise, be- 
cause we restrain them not according to reason, but according to 
error; and if we do not restrain them, we do all sorts of mischief 
to ourselves and others.^ 

Superstition, of whatever kind, whether earthly or divine, has hith- 
erto been the weight which clogged man to earth, and prevented his 
genius from soaring aloft amid its native skies.' 

But evil with Shelley, as with all romanticists, is purely 
temporary. Though with them ** weeping may endure for 
a night," there is always promised ** joy in the morning." 
**The empire of the evil spirit extends not beyond the 
grave," says the poet in his " Essay on Christianity." 

^ This is the moral underlying the rank undergrowth of imagery in 
his poem '' The Sensitive Plant" 

* Shelley, Letter to John Gisbome, 1819. 
' Shelley, On the Revival of Literature. 
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But even on this earth it is only a mere perversion, which 
can soon be reasoned away if we apply sound reason. It 
is not even, as with Goethe, a necessary means of develop- 
ing and strengthening the good, not a part in the plan of 
the universe, which can be dropped as soon as mankind 
arrives at true culture ; but is the product of mere childish 
ignorance. ** The evil in fact is virtually abolished wherever 
justice is practiced, and it is abolished in precise proportion 
to the prevalence of true virtue." 

This reads a little like Rousseau. For there is a strong 
family resemblance among all the early romanticists in their 
desire to abolish property and to set up a communal State 
founded upon the natural rights of each individual. But 
in one important particular Shelley differs from them. Like 
the god Janus they looked longingly backward and forward. 
The early state of society was the best, and the more man 
develops his natural instincts the nearer he approaches 
the ideal.^ To Shelley the primitive state was anything 
but ideal. 

Selfishness is the offspring of ignorance and mistake ; it is the por- 
tion of unreflecting infancy, and savage solitude. . . . Virtue is thus 
entirely a refinement of civilized life, a creation of the human mind. 

Theories that " represented equality as the reign of Saturn, 
and taught that mankind had gradually degenerated from 
the virtue which enabled them to enjoy or maintain the 
happy state," were philosophically false. 

Later and more correct observations have instructed us that un- 
civilized man is the most pernicious and miserable of beings, and that 
the violence and injustice which are the genuine indications of real 

1 See Chateaubriand, Le g^nie du christianisme, Book III, chap. iv. 
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inequality obtain in the society of these beings without mixture and 
without palliation. . . . Man was once as a wild beast, he has become 
a moralist, a metaphysician, a poet, and an astronomer.^ 

The world is growing better, each day, with each fresh 
accumulation of human knowledge. Duty, as Shelley 
the poet and philosopher saw it, was to harmonize this 
knowledge with man's deepest nature. 

Shelley's Conservatism 

In his desire to bring about universal brotherhood, Shelley 
was far more conservative than we have been led to believe. 
Those who hoped for an immediate regeneration of the 
world as soon as the truths of human brotherhood had 
been proclaimed, had been grievously disappointed by the 
failure of the French Revolution, which failed as all such 
revolutions have failed from the earliest dawn of history. 
Chateaubriand, though one of the most enthusiastic ro- 
manticists, had carefully taught this lesson in his " Essay 
on Revolutions.'* Shelley, wild-eyed evangel that he was, 
was worldly-wise enough to avoid the pits in which Jacobin 
hopes had been so grievously extinguished. He clearly 
realized that habits of centuries are not to be shaken off 
by one stroke of the will or imagination. 

Until the mind can love, and admire, and trust, and hope, and endure, 
reasoned principles of moral conduct are seeds cast upon the highway 
of life which the unconscious passenger tramples into dust, although 
they would bear the harvest of his happiness.* 

Reform to be practical must be gradual. A revolution to 
be successful must be "based on moral principle, inspired 

1 Shelley, Essay on Christianity. 

* Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, Preface. 
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by a passion for justice and a passion of charity, unstained 
by blood, unclouded by turbulence, and using material 
force only as the tranquil putting forth in act of Spiritual 
powers/' He hesitated even at universal suffrage. 

I confess I consider its adoption, in the present unprepared state of 
public knowledge and feeling, a measure fraught with peril. I think 
that none but those who register their names as paying a small sum 
in direct taxes ought, at present, to send members to parliament. 

In his " Philosophical View of Reform " he is still more 
practical in his demands : ** Abolition of the national debt; 
disbanding of standing armies ; cessation of tithes (due 
regard, however, being had to vested interests) ; the at- 
tainment of absolute freedom for opinions and their pub- 
lic expression ; the rendering of justice cheap, speedy, and 
secure." These are Shelley's chief and immediate ends. 
Again later in life (1819) he wrote to Hunt : 

The great thing to do is to hold the balance between popular im- 
patience and tyrannical obstinacy ; to inculcate with fervor both the 
right of resistance and the duty of forbearance. You know my princi- 
ples incite me to take all the good I can get — in politics, forever 
aspiring to something more. I am one of those whom nothing will 
satisfy, but who are ready to be partially satisfied in all that is practicable. 

One of the most characteristic episodes in Shelley's life 
was his going as a young man, just twenty, to Ireland to 
save a discontented and starving people. It was, he thought, 
admirably prepared ground in which to sow his doctrines 
of peaceful revolution. There was a desire to terminate 
the union with England; he preached, however, not the 
repeal of the union, but the millennium of freedom, virtue, 
equality, happiness, to gain which required an intellectual 
change — sobriety, regularity, knowledge, peace, virtue, 
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benevolence, wisdom ; ** when you have those things you 
may defy the tyrant." For this end he tried to organize 
" an Association of Philanthropists " among peasants who 
were starving for potatoes. He gained only two adherents, 
but remained hopeful. 

Before the restraints of government are lessened it is fit that we 
should lessen the necessity for them. ... I cannot expect a rapid 
change. . . . We can expect little amendment in our time, and . . . 
must be content to lay the foundation of liberty and happiness by 
virtue and wisdom. 

The Regeneration of Humanity 

There is something pathetically beautiful about this un- 
quenchable Promethean hope. It never deserted Shelley ; 
for was he not a poet, and was it not to the poet, and to 
the poet alone, that man must look for final reconciliation 
with the spirit of beauty ? 

The great instrument of moral good is the imagination ; and poetry 
administers to the effect by acting upon the cause. . . . Poets are the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.^ 

The theory of the possibility of a regeneration of hu- 
manity through appreciation of the principle of beauty 
was the subject of many of Shelley's best-known poems. 
It would be interesting, and perhaps valuable, to follow 
its gradual development from **Alastor '* to ** Prometheus 
Unbound.'* But merely a summary is possible here. 

In the former poem the youth, fired by the ideal of 
pure beauty, ranges in solitude over the vastness of a lone 
universe, seeking perfect satisfaction for his soul hunger. 
He finds nothing but disappointment and death. It is the 

1 Shelley, Defense of Poetry. 
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tragedy of Shelley's early hopes — hopes founded on the 
truly romantic conception of human perfectibility. Given 
the beautiful soul, inspired by the ideal of perfect beauty, 
and it can achieve that ideal only by a life of reverie and 
solitude and selfishness. But pure selfishness, according to 
the later Shelley, is annihilation. Yet " Alastor " belongs to 
a large family. It numbers among its brothers and cousins 
Schlegers " Lucinde," Tieck's "William Lovell," Goethe's 
**Werther," Chateaubriand's "Ren6," Senancour's " Ober- 
mann," Constant's ** Adolphe," and a host of others — all 
young people with amazing appetites for pure sensation, 
and all finding that this world is the last place for the final 
satisfaction of selfish soul hunger. 

In '* Prometheus Unbound " we have the same search 
for beauty, but now it is beauty for others' sake, the 
attainment of which is to benefit humanity. The ancient 
allegory of Prometheus, who, at the highest price a god 
may pay, sought redemption for humanity, is known to 
all. Prometheus had given men knowledge, in order that 
they might be led, through error, to conquer error and 
evil, and become virtuous through wisdom. Jupiter, who 
is identified with the principle of authority and institutions 
and hence with evil, punished the Titan by chaining him to 
a rock and subjecting him to most terrific suffering. The 
overthrow of the tyrant is necessary before the regenera- 
tion of man can be complete, and this is achieved by the 
love of Prometheus. Thus Prometheus is the passive spirit 
of revolution, who suffers the torment of authority, know- 
ing full well that, when wisdom and love are complete, 
authority, institutions, oppression, evil of all kinds, will be 
forever vanquished. 
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This is the day which down the void abysm 

At the Earth-bom*s spell yawns for Heaven's despotism, 

And Conquest is dragged captive through the deep ; 
Love, from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 

Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 
And folds over the world its healing wings. 

Shelley's Weakness 

As we saw at the beginning of this chapter, Shelley has 
been criticized, and severely. He has been called vague, 
unpractical, even utterly immoral. And in a degree all 
these criticisms are justifiable. H by immorality we mean 
an active defiance of the laws of conventional society, Shel- 
ley was, in his life and in his works, frequently immoral. 
Nor can the most partisan defender to-day assert that in 
every case Shelley was right and society wrong. But this 
charge of immorality usually expends its force on more or 
less trifling errors, almost idiosyncrasies, leaving the deeper 
problem of Shelley's ethics untouched. 

Shelley's position, if not immoral, was at least unmoral. 
Like Rousseau and Wordsworth, and to a certain extent 
Goethe, he regarded evil as a merely transitory thing in 
the universe ; a thing due to man's want of wisdom and 
of virtue. Let man but reason rightly — and that, we have 
already seen, means, let him feel rightly, estimate beauty 
at its true value — and all evil, ugliness, pain, sin, will 
instantly disappear. 

The prominent feature of Shelley's theory of the destiny of the 
human species was, that evil is not inherent in the system of creation, 
but an accident that might be expelled.^ 

1 Mrs. Shelley's notes to ** Prometheus Unbound." 
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Error, superstition, ugliness, all the paraphernalia of evil, 
are the shadow cast by human institutions, once perhaps, 
in the infancy of man, a means of good, but now, in their 
gaunt and baleful uselessness, intercepting the bright radi- 
ance of beauty. But nothing in the universe, as we know 
the universe, is so vitally, insistently, and tantalizingly real 
as error. Institutions may perpetuate it, but the institution- 
making desire is as concrete a human fact as the human 
desire for perfectibility, and ever so much more realizable. 
The negation of this one fact in human existence — the 
one fact the struggle against which makes for character 
and nobility in man — is the most characteristic romantic 
blunder of the early nineteenth century. 

More than this, if emotion be the criterion for distin- 
guishing between beauty and ugliness in conduct, we lay 
ourselves open to a serious danger ; for who can infallibly 
distinguish wrong emotions from right i There is no cer- 
tain criterion for judgment in the realm of the emotions. 
An act of unselfish devotion may give the purest delight 
one day and repel us beyond measure the next. Is it any 
the less beautiful because it ceases to bring the warm glow 
of emotion ? The emotionalist would be compelled to re- 
linquish performance of acts as soon as ennui sets in, for 
how can they be good when they give no' pleasure ? 

Beauty, love, virtue, wisdom, almost synonymous in 
Shelley's social creed, are the means whereby evil in its 
many forms may be banished. But to assume that man's 
nature is such that he may put these on at will, like a gar- 
ment, is to make an assumption of his perfectibility that 
centuries of strenuous effort have done little to sustain. Nor 
is it even partially clear what these words mean. Beyond 
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the vaguest definition, expressed largely in terms of pure 
feeling, or emotion, Shelley has offered us no definition. 
It is impossible to bring them to any test. Beauty is the 
spirit that moves the universe ; its manifestation in social 
life should be the law of love, which is the highest virtue 
and highest wisdom, promoting the happiness of all man- 
kind. But this is to confound the end and the means. 
Humanity, since the dawn of the world, has been devoutly 
praying for that end, but in these many thousands of years 
has found so few of the longed-for means. It is this 
confusion that gives rise to Shelley's vagueness and 
impracticability. 

Shelley felt the truth of this criticism. 

As to real flesh and blood, you know that I do not deal in those 
articles ; you might as well go to a gin-shop for a leg of mutton, as 
expect anything human or earthly from me.^ 

Again, Shelley has laid himself open to a further criti- 
cism. In the chapter on Goethe's ideal of culture it was 
remarked that there might be something that seemed a little 
coldly selfish in the German poet's ideal of individual devel- 
opment. If Goethe's ideal seems flawed by its excessive 
individualism, Shelley's passes to the other extreme of 
pure collectivism. Shelley took the whole of humanity into 
his embrace. He was humanity-intoxicated. His gospel of 
love knew no differences of race, creed, or talent. How 
utterly he differs from the practical, worldly-wise Montes- 
quieu may be gleaned by a ten-minute reading in **The 
Spirit of the Laws." But any social theory which refuses 
to allow for differences of race, creed, or talent, and would 

1 Shelley, Letter to John Gisborne, 1821. 
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merge all humanity into one land of loving brothers, 
though it may be as beautiful as the tints of the rainbow, 
can never be more substantial. 

Yet Shelley has been of worth, and of exceeding worth, 
to the world of the nineteenth century. The best-known 
of the Victorian poets were directly inspired by him. 
Browning and Tennyson, to name no others, tread closely 
in his footsteps. 

Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop to speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again ? 
How strange it seems, and new ! 

Shelley, if he did not directly inspire, at least expressed 
more strongly than any of his contemporaries the newly 
aroused ideal of humanity's responsibility for humanity. 
The abolition of the slave trade, the prison and the work- 
house reforms, the extension of the suffrage, the awakened 
interest in the poor — all this came from the same spirit 
that finds expression in his verses. And that spirit seems 
stronger to-day than ever. Shelley was a dreamer of beau- 
tiful Utopian dreams ; but practical men are slowly awaken- 
ing to find many of these dreams coming true. 
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